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THE SYSTEMS AND METHODS OF DEAF-MUTE IN- 
STRUCTION. 


BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue published resolutions of the late Milan Convention give 
occasion to those interested in the proceedings of that body 
for renewed consideration and discussion of the systems and 
methods employed in the education and instruction of the deaf 


and dumb. 

Almost from the first establishment of schools for deaf-mutes 
there have been, as our readers are aware, two rival systems in 
use for their education; these have usually been known as the 
German and French, but may more properly be designated as 
the oral and manual systems. The oral system aims to enable 
deaf-mutes to speak as other people do, and to understand what 
is said to them by watching the motions of the lips of the speaker 
addressing them. This system, to be at all successful, requires 
of the teacher infinite painstaking, a vast amount of labor, a 
great expenditure of time, and that the instruction given should 
be addressed directly to the individual pupil. There is a great 
difference in deaf-mutes in respect to their capacity of learning 
to articulate and read from the lips. Probably all deaf-mutes 
who are not imbecile might be taught to utter articulate sounds 
after a certain fashion, and to read from the lips in a limited 
degree ; whether this should be attempted in the case of those 
who haye little ability in that direction is simply a question of 
whether it is worth the trouble. 

Is it worth while for the teacher to expend a vast deal of 


time and labor on cases where only the most meagre results 
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can possibly be expected? The importance of speech to deaf- 
mutes has been very much overrated. The vital point is, that 
they should have some method of communicating with the 
hearing and speaking world around them. Whether the method 
of communication should be by speech or writing is not a mat- 
ter of very great consequence. It is not natural for persons 
who are deaf and dumb to communicate with those whom they 
meet by sounds which they themselves cannot hear; and when 
this is attempted the sounds uttered are often so unlike those 
of ordinary speech as to be difficult to be understood, and disa- 
greeable and even painful to the listener. Two-thirds of all the 
deaf-mutes whom I have known who endeavored to hold a con- 
versation by articulation and lip-reading would have expressed 
their ideas more readily, clearly, and agreeably, and would 
have understood better what was said to them, if the conversa- 
tion attempted had been carried on by writing. 

The manual system acknowledges that the pupil is deaf and 
dumb, and seeks to make the best of it. It cultivates the pupil's 
own natural signs, and by means of them gives him information 
on all needful topics. It teaches him to communicate with the 
outside world by writing, and in all cases is successful in giving 
him such a knowledge and use of written language as will an- 
swer all the practical purposes of life. 

There are in the United States at present about forty institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb which follow the manual system. 
These institutions average about one hundred pupils each, di- 
vided into classes of about twenty pupils, who remain, in gen- 
eral, six years under instruction. From these institutions thou- 
sands have already gone forth into the world to enter upon the 
duties of life, and form a very respectable, intelligent, well-in- 
formed and useful class of the community. A minority of them 
have obtained a fair mastery of the English language and can 
read ordinary books with facility. A majority of them write in 
a peculiar style, often marked with some blunders in syntax, 
but seldom fail to make themselves understood and to under- 
stand communications which are made to them. 

The education which the graduates of our institutions re- 
ceive compares favorably with that which children who hear 
and speak acquire in the same number of years at the public 
schools. The education of both is somewhat superficial and 
imperfect, as all machine-education, acquired in large classes, 
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necessarily is. For the sake of economy, and much to the det- 
riment of the education of the scholars attending, many of the 
public schools for children who hear and speak have as many 
as sixty pupils under the instruction of a single teacher. 

With a like regard to economy, classes of pupils in the insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb conducted on the manual system 
usually average about twenty pupils each. With this number of 
pupils to a class a thorough education for each pupil is, of course, 
impossible. With not more than half the present number of 
pupils toa class a fair mastery of the English language with nearly 
all our pupils might be accomplished. But even the number of 
twenty pupils toa class has seemed to some persons too few. Dur- 
ing the past year a committee from the legislature of the State 
visited the Pennsylvania Institution to see if something could 
not be done to reduce our expenses. What particularly struck the 
committee as needing reform was the large and, as they thought, 
unreasonable number of teachers employed in proportion to the 
number of pupils instructed. The explanation made to the 
committee, that deaf-mutes require more individual instruction 
than children who hear and speak, satisfied them, I believe, that 
our practice might be justifiable ; but if the committee had been 
informed, as is truly the fact, that the number of teachers we 
employ ought really to be trebled in order to bring our pupils 
to the point of attainment desired, no doubt the committee 
would have been very much surprised. How far a state may 
be rightly called upon to go in expending the people's money 
for public education is a point not fully settled. But it is ad- 
mitted by all that under a republican government all its citi- 
zens should receive so much education as will enable them in- 
telligently to exercise the elective franchise. It is in this coun- 
try an opinion almost uncontroverted that the state govern- 
ments ought to provide at least a primary education for all the 
youth within their borders, and “ what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” For the attainment of the best results the 
present average number of pupils to a single teacher, both in 
schools for deaf-mutes and for children who hear and speak, 
ought to be greatly reduced. 

Nothing can be done in teaching articulation and lip-reading 
under the oral system unless the classes are very small. If the 
state governments could be induced to consent to the estab- 
lishment and support of schools for deaf-mutes where the classes 
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under a single teacher would average only about half a dozen 
pupils each, and continue the term of instruction for these pupils 
for ten or more years, then a majority of semi-mutes and a.minor- 
ity of deaf-mutes might profitably be instructed in articulation 
and lip-reading under the oral system. But there would still 
remain a large number of deaf-mutes and semi-mutes upon 
whom instruction in articulation and lip-reading would be in a 
great measure thrown away; these I think should be instructed 
by the manual system, as at present. 

My final conclusion in regard to the rival systems is that 
each of them has its peculiar merits, and under certain circum- 
stances is to be preferred to the other; there should be, I think, 
in every state a school where articulation and lip-reading are 
taught, and also one where the education of deaf-mutes should 
be carried on by the manual system. If the Milan resolutions 
intend to declare that the oral system of teaching deaf-mutes 
should be universally preferred and everywhere supersede and 
take the place of the manual system, I desire to join with our 
delegates to the Convention and record my dissent. 

In respect to methods employed in teaching language to 
deaf-mutes, the Milan Convention declared unanimously in favor 
of “the intuitive method.” The intuitive method is the term 
employed in Europe to designate what we call the natwrul 
method. As from the first there have been two rival systems 
for the general education of deaf-mutes, so there have been al- 
most from the beginning two different methods used for teach- 
ing them language, called by us, respectively, the natural and 
the scientific method. The natural method begins with the 
practice and ends with the rules and precepts of language, and 
the scientific method reverses this process. 

The very life of a language exists in its idiomatic phrases, and 
these are not subject to rule, but must be committed to mem- 
ory verbatim ; consequently, a language which is chiefly taught 
by rule must necessarily be unidiomatically and imperfectly ac- 
quired. In the employment of the natural method there is not 
properly any lack of system and order, nor any failure of the 
teacher to aid the pupil in recognizing the general principles 
on which the language is founded, as he progresses in the ac- 
quirement of it. Baron de Gérando, perhaps the ablest and 
most philosophical writer on the education of deaf-mutes, in- 
sists that they should be taught language as nearly as possible 
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after the manner in which children who hear and speak acquire 
their vernacular. The pioneers in the education of the deaf 
and dumb seem, for the most part, to have taught their pupils 
language after the natural method. Wallis declares that the 
way to teach deaf-mutes language is to keep up a perpetual 
conversation with them by speech or writing, and Dalgarno, 
Pereire, etc., seem to have been of a like opinion. 

The Abbe de l’Epée and the Abbe Sicard taught their pupils 
language by scientific methods and grammatical analysis, but 
their methods, even in France, are now little employed. In the 
Annals for October, 1879, there is an account of a report made 
to the national government of France by Mr. Valade Gabel, 
formerly director of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Bordeaux, on the condition of the fifty-two schools for deaf- 
mutes in France not supported by the general government. 
Mr. Valade Gabel was appointed by the government to make 
an examination of these schools, and devoted six years to the 
execution of his task. He reports that almost everywhere in 
France the intuitive method has become associated with, or 
taken the place of, the scientific and grammatical processes for- 
merly employed by De l’Epée, Sicard, Bébian. 

The same may be said, I think, of the schools in this country. 
The scientific and grammatical system of Sicard was introduced 
into the United States by Messrs. Gallaudet and Clerc, and was 
for a time faithfully practised at Hartford and at other institu- 
tions subsequently established. But of late years the system 
of instruction has been greatly modified, and has taken a more 
practical form in all our institutions. The methods now employed 
in the Hartford Institution, as they are explained to us, are far 
from being as scientific and grammatical as they might be, and 
as they used to be. The “Language Lessons” of Dr. I. L. 
Peet, of New York, are based on the natural method of teach- 
ing language, and it is to be presumed that that method is used 
to a very considerable extent in the instruction of the classes 
at his Institution. 

In the Pennsylvania Institution, all the teachers, with one 
exception, it is believed, prefer the natural method to the sci- 
entific in the instruction of their pupils. We employ this 
method, not for the purpose of carrying out any theory of ours, 
but because we find that our pupils make better progress un- 
der this method than under any other. The senior teachers of 
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the Indiana Institution are on record as in favor of a practical 
method of teaching language, and as opposed to the excessive 
teaching of grammar in the elementary stages of instruction. 
I have very little information as to the methods employed in 
teaching language in the other American institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, but it will be safe to say that most of them use 
some one of the text-books now before the public as guides in 
the instruction of the younger classes, diversified with such 
other exercises as the teacher may desire and deem profitable, 
these text-books being, for the most part, a kind of combination 
of the natural and scientific methods. 

The natural method of teaching language is also making 
rapid progress in other schools besides those of the deaf and 
dumb. In the educational notes of a recent issue of the New 
York Tribune, it is stated that among the prominent friends 
of the natural method in the American colleges are Professor 
Bicher, of Harvard, who discarded his own text-book to use 
it; Professors Whitney and Hadley, of Yale; President Elliot, 
of Harvard; President Seelye and Professor Richardson, of 
Amherst; President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University ; 
Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, etc., ete., ete. 

The general course of instruction which I, and at present 
several other teachers of the Pennsylvania Institution, pursue 
in teaching language to the younger classes was described in 
my article on ‘‘ The Natural Method of Teaching Language,” 
published in the Annals of January, 1876. To refer again to 
this method, I may say that we first teach our pupils to spell, 
write, and make signs for the common objects around them. 
Next, we practise them in writing from actions performed in 
their presence, after the manner laid down in Dr. Peet's “ Lan- 
guage Lessons.” We then cause them to write and perfectly 
to commit to memory about one hundred short stories, expressed 
in the simplest language, in the past tense, and told to them by 
signs. The pupils may then be called upon to originate stories 
similar to those we have given them, and also may be told new 
stories by signs, care being taken that they should be expressly 
instructed how to express any new ideas which may be com- 
municated to them. That the pupils may become familiar with 
the general principles on which the language is constructed we 
from time to time cause them to write the stories heretofore 
given to them, with variations, exemplifying the different forms 
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of expression required by the singular and plural numbers, the 
masculine, feminine, and neuter genders, the nominative, pos- 
sessive, and objective cases of nouns and pronouns, and also 
the negative and interrogative forms and different tenses of 
the verbs, etc., etc. 

We converse as much as possible with our pupils by writing 
and spelling, and also give them all the most important and 
interesting news of the day in simple written language. 

By the method which I have here briefly sketched, faithfully 
pursued, I have seen greater improvement in language and a 
more correct use of it acquired by young pupils than by any 
other. 


THE ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF-.* 


BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET, LL. D., NEW YORK. 


Tue difficulty which meets teachers of the deaf at the outset 
is not that their pupils are without speech, but that they are 
without hearing. It is the isolation produced by deafness, iso- 
lation from the hopes, joys, sorrows, ideas, principles, knowl- 
edge and responsibility which characterize humanity in gen- 
eral, that gives rise to the problem to be solved. It is not the 
want of the power of expression, but of the faculty of reception, 
that creates the difficulties to be overcome. The uneducated 
deaf-mute is without language, not only or principally in the 
sense that he cannot speak or write, but that there is no form 
of spoken or written language that he can understand. 

Take an educated person who has retained his hearing and 
speech till he has reached adult years. Deprive him of the use 
of speech; he yet finds in hearing a means of knowing what 
others say to him, and in writing a ready method of commu- 
nicating his thoughts to others. Then paralyze his hand so 
that he cannot write; still eye and ear go together to take in 
the significance of what is done and said, and books are a re. 
source of which he will seldom tire. Go astep further and extin- 
guish his sight; you have not yet excluded him from the world 
around. He continues to hear what is said to him and his 
face lights up with the smile of appreciation or is clouded with 
the frown of dissent, and to questions he replies by the nod of 
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affirmation, the head-shake of negation or the shrug of indecis- 
ion. He responds, moreover, to the pressure of friendship's 
hand and to the endearment of affection’s kiss. Cause the sen- 
sation of feeling to disappear and you have not isolated him 
from his kind, for the melody of. the voices of man and nature 
is still appreciated, and the words of love still charm his ear. 
After you have done all this, destroy his hearing; you have left 
him nothing but memory and hope—memory of past joys, hope 
in the future beyond the grave. Taste and smell he may pos- 
sibly still have in common with the lower order of animals, and 
the language of perfumes may suggest the presence of persons 
with whom memory associates them, and the arrival of seasons 
to which they are peculiar, while taste may remind him that 
only loving hands could have furnished and prepared the food 
which keeps him in a world peopled only by his imagination. 
Practically, when his hearing was lost, all was lost. 

Into a condition like this, the person congenitally deaf is born. 
His vocal organs exist, but he has no knowledge of their use. 
His hand is at his service, but the expression of thought is be- 
yond his power, for of thought, in the true sense of the term, 
there is none to express. His eye sees, but not through the 
light of intelligence. His nerves are all alive to the sensation 
of feeling, but there is no magic to the touch which acts upon 
them. Intellectually, he is dumb, helpless, blind, stolid. He 
has not even memory or hope. Taste and smell and instinct 
are, with him, the strongest faculties, as they are with the 
lower animals whose condition he shares; and all this because 
he is deaf. Give him hearing, and his tongue moves in speech, 
his hand obtains its cunning, his eye perception, and his nerves 
emotion. It is to such a being as this that the teacher is to 
supply not hearing, for that is beyond human skill, but its 
equivalent. 

Obviously, another avenue to the mind must be opened. In 
the majority of instances, this will naturally lead through sight, 
though there are some who, blind as well as deaf, can be 
reached through touch alone. As the prime object is to bring 
the deaf child into relations, not to other deaf persons, but to 
the hearing world around him, he must be taught the language 
of his country; a language which, if it have an alphabetic form, 
can address itself, through this, directly to his eye. 

In the New York Institution, the first step taken is to enable the 
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pupil to associate an object directly with its name, so that when 
he sees the name he will at once recall the object, and when he 
sees the object he will have the ability to repeat its name men- 
tally. That the eye may, as soon as possible, become familiar 
with all the letters of the alphabet, twelve inanimate objects are 
selected, whose names, taken together, shall embrace all these 
letters. These objects are then brought before the class of 
beginners, and their names displayed in written form upon the 
wall-tablet in front of them. It would do just as well, in pri- 
vate instruction, to have their names written upon separate 
pieces of paper and placed upon the desk or table. 

A little point, apparently unimportant, but really very im- 
portant, is here to be mentioned. Each name is preceded by 
the definite article the, as the key, the hat, the box, ete. By its 
introduction, the pupil learns to understand, once for all, that, 
when it is used in connection with a noun, no other object than 
the one designated by that particular phrase is referred to. 
Afterward, he learns the indefinite article a or an as a simple 
numeral, which it undoubtedly is. 

As, in nature, perception precedes analysis, the whole, in gen- 
eral, appealing to the eye before its parts are subjected to re- 
view, so the teacher first trains his pupils to point to the re- 
spective objects when he points to the names, and, reversing 
the process, to point to the names when he points to the ob- 
jects. It is not long before, under every arrangement of the 
names that can be effected by transposition, every pupil will 
have observed general characteristics in each word sufficient to 
enable him to select it as the representative of its correspond- 
ing object, and vice versa. 

The next step in the process is to analyze the words, and the 
pupil is taught to make the letter of the manual alphabet which 
corresponds to each letter in the word. In this way he soon 
learns all the words so thoroughly that when the teacher spells 
any word with his fingers the pupil will bring the object which 
it names, and when the teacher shows the object the pupil will 
spell the word. He will, moreover, be able to pick out from 
the list of words any letter designated by the manual alphabet. 

The third step is for the pupil to learn to write the words. 
By this time he will have observed these written forms so often 
that they must have produced a strong impressjon upon his 
mind, so as to make the transition from objective to subjective 
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action comparatively easy. Some teachers would prefer that 
the manual alphabet should be dispensed with altogether as a 
superfluity, and that all communications to and from the pupil 
should be made in writing. 

I am convinced, however, that there should be some inter- 
mediary between the written form and the mind of the child, 
the surface, so to speak, being too smooth for memory to gain 
a foothold. With the hearing child this intermediary is the 
spoken word, pronounced either physically or mentally—gen- 
erally both. With the deaf child it is the combination formed 
of letters made by the hand, and thus appropriated into his 
constitution. Even if this were not true, one thing is certain, 
that the more forms a person has for his thought the more cer- 
tain can he be that it will find in some one of them an appro- 
priate expression. Among hearing persons the reputation of 
an orator who could not write, or of a writer who could not 
speak, would be discounted to such an extent as materially to 
lessen him in public estimation, and in scholarship it has been 
found true, that, other things being equal, that man has the 
most learning who knows the greatest number of languages, 
for every language is so constituted that there are some thoughts 
that find their appropriate expressions in it and in no other; 
and that man comes nearest to truth who, as speaker, writer, 
actor, poet, painter, and musician, can interpret her phases, and 
so stand her prophet. It is, therefore, a mere empiric and not 
a philosopher who suggests that allotropic forms of a language 
should be avoided, and that the child, whether deaf or hearing, 
should be confined to as few as possible. 

When the pupil can write the basic words to which allusion 
has been made, he can, so far as mechanical effort goes, write 
any words. Now has come the time for the introduction of the 
sentence which signifies that one thing is asserted of another. 
The teacher writes such a direction as “ Touch the hat,” using 
two of the words already learned. Although the pupil does 
not know the word touch, he is moved, almost by intuition, to 
obey the direction. A very little help from the teacher, cer- 
tainly, accomplishes the object. The direction obeyed, the 
teacher asks, “ What did you do?” There is no difficulty in 
the teacher's training him to write, “I touched the hat.” Af- 
ter this exercise has been repeated with each of the words 
learned, the transition is easy to questions requiring, in the 
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reply, the use of the second and third persons of the singular, 
and of the three persons of the plural. It is now seen why the 
names of inanimate objects are selected for the first words — 
learned. It is natural that they should follow the verb in the 
objective case, while the personal pronouns, representing, as 
they do, living, intelligent agents, as naturally precede the verb 
in the nominative case. Other verbs naturally follow ; and the 
numerals, up to one hundred, which necessarily come into the 
discourse, and adjectives, such as those of color, form, and size, 
and the noun in the possessive case used as an adjective, form 
phrases with nouns indicating concrete entities, which become, 
in their turn, the object of the verb. At last, a point is reached 
when the personal pronouns come to be used in the objective 
case. The agent becomes the object, and this leads the way to 
a form of sentence which our foxsmer allies, the French, if no 
others, must recognize as important,—the reflexives. Here be- 
gins the gradual evolution of the abstract from the concrete. 
‘He struck himself,” and, “A thought struck him,” are not so 
very far apart. Up to this point the only tense used has been 
the past imperfect, the only mood the indicative, and the only 
verbs those of a transitive character, requiring an object to 
complete the sense; but the idea of logical order in the sen- 
tence, and of the modification of nouns and pronouns by case, 
number, and person, and of their limitation by adjective words 
and phrases, has been firmly impressed upon the pupil’s mind. 
He has thus been learning grammar without knowing it. 

The verb of simple assertion, ¢o be, is now introduced, and 
also the verb of possession, to have, and, by their use, the idea 
of the general or imperfect present tense is brought out, and a 
further development of the idea of the abstract. 

The demonstrative and the relative pronouns are also taught 
by this simple inductive method, and complete the mastery of 
a class of words which, unless properly taught, are perpetually 
involving the deaf-mute in inextricable difficulties, viz., the dif- 
ferences between the personal, interrogative, adjective, reflexive, 
and relative pronouns. 

A simple dialogue, such as occurs in one of the lessons given, 
will serve as an illustration of the way in which one principle 
is almost imperceptibly deduced from another. After the direc- 
tion, “Touch the red book,” has been given and obeyed, the 
conversation proceeds as follows : 
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Teacher. What did you do? 

Pupil. I touched the red book. 

Teacher. Did you touch the green book ? 

Pupil. No, sir. 

Teacher. Did you touch the red book? 

Pupil. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. Which book did you touch ? 

Pupil. I touched the red one. 

Teacher. Is the book which you touched red ? 

Pupil. Yes, sir; the book which I touched is red. 

Teacher. What is the color of the book which you touched ? 

Pupil. The color of the book which I touched is red. 

Teacher. What color has the book which you touched ? 

Pupil. It has a red color. 

In this way, by questions and answers in presence of objects, 
and in connection with actions and special circumstances, all 
the principles of construction are gradually unfolded. Each 
new point is introduced by a direction, the method of obeying 
which can easily be exhibited to the pupil, or by a question, 
the significance of which is easily evolved from the connection 
or from the answer. The result is, that the pupils learn to 
translate from mental pictures into the ordinary forms of the 
English language, and to attach words directly to ideas,—a pro- 
cess usually, but, to my mind, incorrectly, called thinking in 
language. 

As has already been suggested, the only intermediary required 
to be used is the manual alphabet; but that this, or something 
to supply its place, is necessary is unquestionable, as without 
it the operation of committing to memory would be extremely 
difficult. Every hearing child, silently reading or memorizing, 
mentally transforms each written or printed word into one which 
represents corresponding sounds to his mental ear. Otherwise 
he would be obliged to carry in his mind a vision of words com- 
posed of separate letters, arranged, not on principles which ap 
peal to the eye, but on those which appeal to the ear. The effect 
of picture does not exist; that of sound does. With the deaf, 
to carry in the mind the forms of written words as seen would 
be a task far transcending the powers of the ordinary intellect. 
By means of the manual alphabet, either actually or mentally 
applied, the pupil makes the word part of himself, not a dim 
reflection upon the mirror of memory of the printed page. 
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In the New York Institution there are, however, in practical 
use two other intermediaries—but little used, indeed, in the ear- 
lier part of the course of instruction which develops the idea 
of language and the principles upon which it is founded, but 
regarded as very important in the subsequent rapid introduc 
tion of the pupil to the meaning of terms and to the general 
grasp of a given thought. These are— 

I. Short, significant, distinctive gestures for individual words, 
associated always with those words and with no others. By 
means of such gestures, or word-signs, as they may properly 
be called, the teacher is able to dictate a passage or sentence 
in such a way that when the deaf-mute supplies the appropriate 
word to each sign he reproduces each sentence in the exact 
phraseology in which it existed in the mind of the teacher; and, 
on the other hand, the pupil, when reading, will mentally make, 
or rather see, a sign for each word, just as the hearing child 
mentally hears its pronunciation. Given a knowledge of the 
carrying power of the sentence, all that is necessary for com- 
prehension of each sentence is for the pupil to understand the 
meaning of the words and phrases composing it. In this way 
books using the forms of construction already learned can be 
introduced to the pupil much earlier than would be possible if 
the meaning of each new word had to be learned through the 
slow method of intuition or through explanation by other 
words. The vocabulary of the pupil is thus largely increased, 
and his information on different subjects rapidly advanced. 

II. Ideographic or natural signs, which always spring up 
when two or more deaf-mutes are brought into association with 
each other, and which no amount of care on the part of any 
teacher can prevent their using. 

These are employed, so far as instruction in language is con- 
cerned, not by the teacher, but by the pupil. Representing, as 
they do, the picture formed in the mind of the pupil by what 
he reads or by what he sees, they are the best possible repre- 
sentation of his thought. If he is able, by their means, to ex- 
press graphically and clearly the exact idea embodied in a given 
sentence, it is the most convincing proof that he comprehends 
it fully. 

By their use, daily lectures of one hour each are given to one 
division of the pupils by different teachers on the following 
subjects: Morals and Religion, (so far as these can be taught 
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without giving a sectarian bias;) Geography; Government, 
(with special reference to their duties as citizens of the State 
of New York and of the United States ;) Physics; Vegetable 
Physiology and Botany; History; Natural History and Ani- 
mal Physiology. 

These lectures are illustrated by diagrams, pictures, maps, 
globes, models, and philosophical apparatus. Their sole object 
is to give ideas, not connected language. The result will be 
that the pupil who has passed through the whole period of 
time allotted by law for State pupils will have an amount of 
information and of intelligence which will be of the greatest 
value to him in after life. 

By these signs the pupils are, moreover, encouraged to exer- 
cise themselves in debate on various subjects at the meetings of 
their literary society, which are held every two weeks, on Satur- 
day evenings. With us, both the classes of signs to which allu- 
sion has been made are not left, —~as in those schools where their 
use is invariably discouraged, but never in fact prevented,—to 
crude development at the hands of uneducated minds. On the 
contrary, the principles underlying each are carefully studied, 
and their application as carefully taught. The word-signs are 
never arbitrary, but have a fixed foundation in nature, and the 
order of ideographic signs is so aranged that the combination 
presents a pantomimic scene so striking that, given the clue, 
even the uninitiated eye cannot fail to recognize it. From 
what has been said, it will be perceived that in teaching princi- 
ples of construction signs are never used, that in enlarging the 
pupils’ vocabulary word-signs are most profitably employed, and 
that in imparting ideas and in appealing to the heart and to the 
higher principles of action resort is constantly had to ideo- 
graphic signs. 

There are some pupils who are allowed no intermediary, ex- 
cept vocalization, between written language and the mind; 
signs and the manual alphabet being banished from the class- 
room. They are called semi-mutes—a technical term applied 
to those of our pupils who, previous to their admission, had 
been long enough in the possession of hearing to enable them 
to speak the simple phrases and sentences of childhood, and 
who, at the time of their admission, retained this ability to a 
greater or less extent. These are placed in classes by them- 
selves and subjected to a thorough drill in the principles of 
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phonetics and lip-reading, but for which their vocal utterance, 
unguided by the ear, would become harsh and unintelligible, 
and in many instances would be entirely lost. The language 
which they know is made a stepping-stone to what they do not 
-know, till in time they become able to speak and write with a 
correctness, and often with an elegance, which places them ab- 
solutely on a par with hearing persons of the same ability who 
have had the advantage of a good education, while their com- 
prehension of books is as clear and perfect, and their interest 
in them is often far more absorbing. In all these respects 
they are guided by a mental ear which is the product partly 
of memory and partly of imagination. In this case, of course, 
memory attaches itself only to those words which they knew 
before they became deaf, and not to those which they learned 
afterward. But even here its office is not altogether exhausted, 
for it constantly recalls the sound of the syllables which go 
to make up the added words, and so imagination finds it an 
easy task to blend the new with the old in such a way as to 
make the difference indistinguishable to the mind. It is to 
preserve and stimulate this power that, while they are with 
their teacher and are practising the exercises to which he sub- 
jects them, they are taught to rely on speech for their own ut- 
terance independently of writing, and on labiology for receiving 
his unwritten communications. 

An additional purpose has, of course, been kept in view—that 
of enabling them to hold freer intercourse, when they leave 
school, with the great hearing and speaking world than would 
otherwise be possible. Out of the class-room, during the hours 
when they associate with the other pupils, they use signs and 
the manual alphabet freely without let or hindrance. Indeed, 
it were cruel to debar the deaf, when among themselves, from 
the great happiness of communicating freely by those methods 
which are at once spontaneous and natural, and which are the 
only ones in the exercise of which they, in their social mo- 
meuts, absolutely forget their great misfortune. Nor is this 
found in practice to be injurious, for the strained mind here 
finds relaxation and, by the use of a variety of means of com- 
munication, strength. 


THE AUDIPHONE. 
BY J. SCOTT HUTTON, M. A., BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Uusrer Institution ror THE Dear Dums 
AND THE Bexrast, February 8, 1881. 
To the Editor of the Annals : 

Sir: Some time ago there appeared in the A nals a notice of 
the Rhodes Audiphone, and I have since been looking for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to its merits from some of the American 
teachers who have given it a trial; but, with the exception of 
a letter from Mr. Widd, of Montreal, published in a Canadian 
deaf-mute paper, warning deaf-mutes and their friends against 
it, and a brief notice of some experiments at the London Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb, which appeared in the Deaf and 
Dumb Magazine, I have seen nothing further on the subject.* 
Having lately been favored with a» loan of one of the instru- 
ments by a prominent aurist and oculist of this city with a view 
to test its utility with our own deaf and dumb pupils, the re- 
sults of our experiments may not be without interest to the 
readers of the Annals, and may serve to elicit the views of 
others. 

At my request three of our teachers have given me a state 
ment of their impressions with regard to it, and as their expe- 
rience and conclusions are substantially the same as my own, I 
cannot do better than submit them in their own words. 

The narrative of Mr. W. E. Harris, which is particularly full 


and interesting, is as follows: 

Before detailing the manner in which I tested the powers of 
the audiphone, and the results obtained, it may be useful to 
mention a few facts regarding the loss of my hearing: 


* The subject was discussed at considerable length in the Conference of 
Principals held at Northampton last year. (See the Annals, vol. xxv, p. 
219, and the Proceedings of the Conference, pp. 99-117.) Opinions from 
teachers and others may also be found in the Annals, vol. xxv, pp. 95, 
225, 226. We notice in some of the newspapers the statement that the 
audiphone has been adopted as a valuable aid to instruction in the Pereire 
School at Paris, but we have no authentic information on this point. The 
judgment of most of the American instructors who have tested the instru- 
ment certainly agrees with Mr. Hutton’s. Mr. Gillespie, of the Nebraska 
Institution, however, recently took occasion to repeat the rather favorable 
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i was thirteen years of age when I became deaf. The cause 
was a severe attack of scarlatina; before this there was no de- 
fect of any kind. I have now been deaf for upwards of ten 
years. In the left ear the deafness is total; in the right it is 
not quite so bad, though, so far as common conversation is con- 
cerned, both may be regarded as equal. There has always been 
a slight running from the right ear, but none from the left. In 
both ears there is generally a quiet singing noise going on ; for 
the most part this noise is like the humming of a kettle on the 
fire ; sometimes, however, it changes to a sound more like the 
gentle bubbling of water than anything else. In the right ear . 
I often hear another sound, a clear musical note, which com- 
mences quite suddenly and dies away in about five or ten sec- 
onds. It has two variations; now it is smooth and unbroken, 
and again it is like the quick ringing of a steamboat bell. Any 
person who wishes to know what this sound is like has only to 
keep his lips closed and hum over the notes of the scale until 
he comes to the last one. This is exactly the sound which I 
hear. 

There are many sounds which I still hear through the right 
ear. The whistle of a locomotive reaches me at a distance of 
ten to fifteen yards in the open air, or about double that under 
cover. I can also hear the notes of a fife if it is close beside 
me, while it I use an ear-trumpet I often catch several consecu- 
tive bars of the music. In fine weather I can hear the report 
of a gun at about half a mile off. To the music of a full brass 
band I am insensible, while I hear the slightest beat upon the 
drum. In church, when the choir and congregation are singing, 
I cannot distinguish the least sound; if there is instrumental 
music I feel it but do not hear it. The same is the case with 
cars passing along the street in front of any house I may hap- 
pen to be in. I feel them plainly. 

On the streets I sometimes hear the loud creaking of a cart- 
wheel, and occasionally a newsboy with an unusually strong 
voice will succeed in attracting my attention At a railway 
station I now and then hear the shrill, screeching, grating sort of 
sound produced by wheels, to which the break has been applied, 
being forced along the rails while they are prevented from re- 
volving. 

I cannot hear the sound of a tuning-fork, no matter how 
closely it is held to my ear, but with the handle between my 
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teeth the sound is perfect. I can, without difficulty, distinguish 
the exact pitch of the note. Iam able to speak with confidence 
on this point, as I was not unaccustomed to the use of tuning- 
forks prior to the loss of my hearing. 

Iam sensible to the vibrations caused by any one playing 
upon a piano. If my hand or foot touches the instrument the 
effect is very strong, but still it seems as if all the sound came 
from the bass notes. If I place myself beside the piano (not 
in front of it) at the treble end of the key-board, and press the 
right side of my head somewhat firmly against the woodwork, 
several of the higher notes sound clear and sweet. In this 
position I can take pleasure in the music, and am generally 
able to recognize those tunes which were favorites with me be- 
fore I lost my hearing. 

With a steel rod resting on the sound-board and held 
lightly between my teeth, the effect is much the same as that 
which I have just mentioned. Though I sometimes think this 
plan intensifies the sound of the bass notes, yet, as a whole, I 
cannot say the tune comes out much plainer. 

At the distance of one or two yards I can, by using an ear- 
trumpet, hear a treble note here and there. 

The experiments I made with the Rhodes audiphone are 
as follows : 

Ist. Without bending it I held it lightly against my front 
teeth, while a friend stood at a distance of from one to two 
feet and ran over the notes of the scale. I could not distin- 
guish the least sound. I then held it between my front teeth, 
with the same result. I next opened my mouth and placed it 
so that it touched both eye-teeth. Same result. 

2d. I now bent the instrument to an angle of about fifteen 
degrees and held it successively in the same positions as before. 

In the first position: Result, Nil. 

In the second: Result, Nil. 

In the third, when the note “Sol” was sounded I heard it, 
but very imperfectly. 

3d. Bending it to an angle of about thirty degrees, I held 
it as before. 

In the first position: Result, Nil. 

In the second, the note “Sol” came out imperfectly. 

In the third, two notes, “Sol” and “ La,” sounded clearer. 

4th. I now bent it to an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
and held it as before. 
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In the first position, the two notes “Sol” and “ La” sounded 
indistinctly. 

In the second, these two notes came out more clearly ; and 

In the third they sounded clear and shrill. 

It should be noted that only the vowel sounds made any 
impression upon me. The consonants were quite undistin- 
guishable. 

Having now got what I considered the proper angle and 
position, that is, an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
audiphone held against the eye-teeth, I proceeded to try if I 
could distinguish the vowels. I closed my eyes, in order that 
I might not read them off the speaker’s lips. The result was 
very unsatisfactory. I could never tell, with any certainty, 
which vowel was sounded. 

I-next asked my friend to whistle a tune as close as possible 
to the convex surface of the audiphone. I could not hear a 
single note. Putting aside the audiphone and placing my hand 
behind my ear I could easily detect several notes. 

Speaking or reading at any distance or any pitch of the 
voice, I could not hear at all. 

I now tried singing, distance about two feet or less. Notes of 
the pitch of “Sol” and “La” sounded pretty clear, but nothing 
else could I hear. I dare say any song would answer the pur- 
pose ; those I tried were “ Comin’ Through the Rye” and “Auld 
Lang Syne.” As I knew the words, I had no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the movements of the singer's lips, but for all the help 
the audiphone gave me, I might as well never have seen it. 

I think no one can deny that I gave the instrument a fair 
trial, and am justified in pronouncing it to be of no practical 
use to me whatever. 

Mr. J. Bearrte, our senior assistant, who is about to leave us 
for the post of superintendent of the Manchester Adult Deaf 
and Dumb Mission, rendered vacant by the lamented death of 
the Rev. G. A. W. Downing, thus records his opinion : 

I have tried the audiphone with a class of fifteen pupils, all 
of whom were considered quite deaf, and of whom three had 
acquired some power of articulation. The following are my ob- 
servations and inferences in the matter : 

With the instrument quite unbent it failed to yield any per- 
ceptible vibration or disturbance, whatever sound might be 
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made in presence of it. As gradually bent, it conveyed impres- 
sions more and more till it curved at an angle of about 45°. 
This was the greatest angle of curvature with which I tried it. 
It is probable a greater angle would have given a better result. 
It would seem from this that its susceptibility to sound depends 
pretty much on the tension produced in the instrument. 

With the instrument at this angle, and with the vowel 
sounds uttered very loudly and very close to it, allin the class 
were able, with the eyes closed, to tell when the sounds were 
being made; by means of it held touching the front teeth, 
five, including the three articulating pupils, could distinguish 
the vowel sounds by means of it, but all failed to catch the force 
of the consonants, either when produced by themselves or in 
combination with the vowels. I tried them specially with /, 
J; ®, and s, but those who had any sensation at all from the 
instrument with these consonants almost invariably designated 
them as A. As these were produced very close to the instrument, 
I believe their sensation was due to the reflection of the breath 
from the instrument on to their faces. At some little distance 
they were quite unable to say when the consonants were being 
produced. If in combination they only caught the vowel sounds 
with which they were combined, one thing is evident: it quite 
fails to convey to the deaf the characteristic of the consonant, 
and whatever may yet be achieved on the principle of convey- 
ing sound through the teeth and bony structure of the head, 
the audiphone for this reason can never be the external medium. 
It may be questioned, too, whether, even if a perfect instru- 
ment could be obtained, the teeth and bones of the head would 
form a delicate enough medium to receive and convey the char- 
acteristics of the consonants in words. 

With the notes of the common musical scale sung close to 
it, the one it conveyed best was “ Sol.” The lower notes and the 
higher ones alike seemed to make less impression on it; in 
other words, it seemed less capable of responding to their rates 
of vibration. 

I believe it fails to convey to the deaf and dumb anything 
like the impressions of sound which we receive through the 
delicate organism of the ear. It is true that some of them can 
roughly distinguish between its different states of vibration, 
and when required to give their impressions by the voice, they 
make sounds differing in pitch, and corresponding more or less 
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with the vibrations of the instrument, and consequently with 
the sounds which produced those vibrations; still, I consider 
their sensations belong rather to the sense of feeling than that 
of hearing. One reason for this opinion is that most of those 
who could only detect the vibration of the instrument, but 
were unable to distinguish between its different states of vibra- 
tion, could do so almost as well when simply holding it in the 
hand as when holding it in contact with the teeth. 

My opinion is that it is of no practical value either to the 
deaf and dumb or to the teacher of articulation. The only per- 
sons whom it may possibly benefit are those who are only dull 
of hearing, but not what in institutions are understood as deaf. 
I met one case of this kind in which the person seemed really 
to derive some benefit from it. As I was accompanied by a 
deaf and dumb boy at the time I met the person I speak of, the 
individual came some miles and and asked leave to try it with 
the boy, and seemed very much disappointed that it produced 
so little effect in his case. I think that even for persons dull 
of hearing the instrument might be very much improved. I 
don’t know that the material of which it is made is the best 
adapted for carrying sound. The form also is not very conve- 
nient. If the instrument could be conveniently held against 
the eye-teeth, it is probable there would also be a better result. 
Some simple device might accomplish this. Some kinds of 
material might convey so much or so intensify the sounds as to 
cause the harsher and heavier ones to destroy, or, at least ren- 
der imperceptible, the finer tones necessary for articulation. 
Others might only conveniently conduct the finer tones. The 
tension which can be produced in the instrument is also a mat- 
ter to be aimed at. 


Mr. Srewarr remarks as follows: 

In experimenting with the audiphone in a class of deaf- 
mutes, with the instrument bent at an angle of about 45°, the 
only angle at which any really noticeable effect is produced, the 
following were the results : 

When the vowels were uttered as loudly as possible and 
very close to the instrument, only a few of the pupils could dis- 
tinguish any difference or make any attempt at reproducing the 
sounds. These, however, could do the same thing almost, if 
not quite, as well without the aid of the instrument. At a dis- 
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tance of a few feet no impression whatever was produced. All 
failed to detect the consonants, further than the mere feeling of 
the breath, whether given by themselves or in combination with 
the vowels; so that words convey no more sensation than do 
the vowels which they contain. The conclusion I would draw 
from this is, that so far as deaf-mutes are concerned the audi- 
phone fails entirely to supply them with a means of hearing. 


To the foregoing I only add the opinion expressed by me, on 
returning the instrument to its owner, that “whatever may be 
its value in occasional instances to speaking persons hard of 
hearing or temporarily deaf, it can be of no service to the deaf 
and dumb as a class.” 

Yours, very truly, . 
J. SCOTT HUTTON. 


WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY REV. J. H. PETTINGELL, M. A., PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir seems somewhat remarkable that, while the blind are so 
frequently spoken of in the Scriptures, so little is said of the 
deaf and dumb, who are, as an unfortunate class, in those coun- 
tries where the census returns enable us to make the compari- 
son, so nearly equal to the blind in numbers. 

Aphasia, or simple dumbness, or the inability to speak, which 
results from a malformation or paralysis of the organs of speech, 
or from some psycho-physical derangement by which the con- 
nection of the mind with these organs is interrupted,—an in- 
firmity which is quite rare,—does not entitle one to be classed 
as a deaf-mute; neither does simple deafness, from whatever 
cause, which occurs after the habit of speech has become well 
fixed, necessarily constitute one a deaf-mute. 

But deaf-mutes are those who, having been born deaf or hav- 
ing lost their hearing at an early age, remain dumb, not through 
any infirmity of the organs of speech, but simply because they 
do not know how to speak. Children who lose their hearing 
after having learned to speak are apt to lapse into silence and 
dumbness unless great pains are taken to keep up the habit. 
Such persons as retain the ability to articulate words more 
or less intelligibly are termed semi-mutes. 
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The ratio of deaf-mutes and semi-mutes—classing them to- 
gether for convenience—to the whole population, taking the 
countries of Europe and America together, is at least 1 to every 
1,500 souls. The actual number in any particular locality de- 
pends much on the physical features of the country and the 
habits of the people. In the United States generally—if the 
census returns can be depended upon—it is about 1 to every 
2,000; in Canada, it is about 1 to every 1,000; in Great Brit- 
ain, 1 to 1,600. In Northern Europe it is greater ; in South- 
ern and Central Europe, exclusive of the Alpine countries, it is 
less; but in the mountainous regions of Switzerland it mounts 
up to 1 in 500, 1 in 300, and in some cases to 1 in 150, and is 
often accompanied by cretinism and the goitre. 

The number who are born blind is probably no greater than 
the number who are born deaf, perhaps not so great, through- 
out the world ; but blindness is a simple infirmity, and consti- 
tutes a person who is afflicted with it, whether it is congenital 
or adventitious, at any time of life, a blind person. Deaf-dumb- 
ness is complex, and only those who are born deaf, or become 
so too early in life to acquire the habit of speech and to become 
confirmed in it, fall into the category of deaf-mutes; and, 
therefore, if the number of the deaf and the blind at birth were 
equal, the number of the blind would naturally be in excess of 
that of deaf-mutes later on in life. This we have every reason 
to believe is the case in the Orient, in some parts of which there 
are many causes in operation to produce blindness. But we 
have no reliable data to determine the ratio of one class to the 
other, nor that of either to the whole population. We will re- 
cur to this question after having considered what the Scrip- 
tures say of these two classes. 

In the Old Testament, “blindness” and “the blind” are 
spoken of at least a score of times, while no mention whatever, 
as we can find, is made of the deaf and dumb, or of deaf-dumb- 
ness. Two or three allusions are made to deafness, or to those 
who are deaf, and about as mary to those who are dumb; but 
nothing is said of the double infirmity of deaf-dumbness, which 
is so common with us at the present day. 

The following, it is believed, are the only passages—except- 
ing a few that are evidently metaphorical—that are pertinent 
to the subject: 


Ex. iv, 11. “ Who maketh man’s mouth? or who maketh 
the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind ?” 
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Levit. xix, 14. “Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a 
stumbling-block before the blind.” 

Ps. xxxviii, 13. ‘“ But I, as a deaf'man, heard not; and I was 
as a dumb man that openeth not his mouth.” 

Is. xxix, 18. ‘And in that day shall the deaf hear the words 
of the book, and the eyes of the dlind shall see, out of obscurity 
and out of darkness.” 

Is. xxxv, 5, 6. ‘Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped; then shall the 
lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumd sing.” 

Is. xliii, 8. “ Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, 
and the deaf that have ears.” (Evidently figurative.) 

It may be said that deafness and dumbness may be supposed 
to belong to the same individual: anything may be supposed. 
All these afflictions may be supposed to belong to one and the 
same person, as sometimes occurs; but no hint is given in the 
text that this is the case. Indeed, these afflicted persons are 
spoken of as constituting distinct and separate classes. 

In the New Testament, nothing that touches this subject will 
be found excepting in the four gospels and among the miracles 
of our Lord. The number of blind persons who were restored 
to sight by his miraculous power appears to have been great. 
How many, we have no means of determining ; at least half-a- 
dozen such cases are particularly mentioned. (See Matt. ix, 27 ; 
xii, 22; xx, 30; Mark viii, 22; John ix.) But if there were 
any deaf-mutes healed, which may be questioned, not more than 
one, or certainly not more than two, both of which cases are 
very peculiar, can be cited ; though one or two cases of dumb- 
ness deserve our notice. It should be remarked, however, that 
that these miracles of healing that are recorded by the Evan- 
gelists appear to be only specimen cases; for they repeatedly 
tell us, in a general way, that great multitudes afflicted with 
divers diseases resorted unto Jesus, and that he healed them 
all. 

In considering, in their order, these several cases that have 
any bearing on this subject, it hardly seems relevant to notice 
the dumbness of Zacharias, (Luke i;) for this was only tempo- 
rary, as a kind of penal infliction for his unbelief, as well as a 
sign that the promise of God would surely be fulfilled. There 
is no assertion that it was accompanied by deafness. But we 
are curious to know why his friends should have “ made signs ” 
to him, as they did, at the baptism of John. The passage 
reads, (Luke i, 62:) “And they made signs (évévevov) to his father, 
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what he would have him called.” This word évei» means to 
nod, to beckon, to make signs, etc., and will hardly bear the 
construction of to ask, to inquire. It is no doubt correctly 
translated, and describes accurately the scene; and if, as seems 
most likely, Zacharias was not deaf, it is only an example of the 
confusion of mind common to most people on such subjects. 
It seems more natural to make signs to one who makes signs 
himself than to speak to him, even though he can hear—just 
as we naturally, by sympathy, speak loud with those who speak 
loud, and whisper with those who whisper. 

1. The miracle of the man who was deaf and had an impedi- 
ment in his speech is related by Mark, (vii, 32-37,) as follows :* 

“ And they bring unto him one that was deaf and had an im- 
pediment in his speech, (xepdv poy:aaaor; ) and they beseech him 
to lay his hand upon him. And he took him aside from the 
multitude privately, and put his fingers into his ears, and he 
spat and touched his tongue; and looking up to heaven, he 
sighed, and saith unto him Hphphatha, that is, Be opened. And 
his ears were opened, and the bond of his tongue was loosed, 
5 avrov ;) and he spake plain, (éadace 
And he charged them that they should tell no man; but the 
more he charged them, so much the more a great deal they 
published it. And they were beyond measure astonished, saying, 
He hath done all things well; he maketh even the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak.” 

From the use of the word poy:raros, which means one stam- 
mering, speaking imperfectly or with difficulty, we might infer 
that this man was what we now call a semi-mute; that is, one 
who could once speak, but that, having lost his hearing early in 
life, he had, in a measure, lost the faculty of speech also. But 
the Evangelist seems to have supposed that he was not only 
deaf, but that something was the matter with his tongue. This 
probably was the popular idea, as it always has been, concern- 
ing deaf-mutes and semi-mutes; and Mark may have partici- 
pated in it. But our Lord appears to have given countenance 
to it by the manner in which he wrought the miracle: “ He put 
his fingers into his ears, and he spat and touched his tongue,” 
as though both needed his healing power; and then, we are 
informed, “his ears were opened and the bond of his tongue 
was loosed and he spake plain.” All this would have been need- 
ful if he had been tongue-tied, as well as deaf, as he is repre- 


* Here, as elsewhere in this article, we quote from the New Revision. 
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sented to have been. But if he had been simply a semi-mute, 
speaking imperfectly merely because he could not hear, then 
it would have sufficed to open his ears, and he would soon have 
learned to speak plain. If he had been deaf and dumb, uttering 
only such inarticulate sounds as are common to.deaf-mutes,—as 
many suppose, notwithstanding what is said of his having an im- 
pediment in his speech,—then, indeed, a two-fold miracle would 
have been required, one to give him hearing and the other to 
give him instantaneously both the power and knowledge of 
speech ; the latter of the two must have been far the more won- 
derfal. The people are said to have been “beyond measure 
astonished, saying, He hath done all things well; he maketh 
even the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak.” Our Lord 
himself appears to have regarded this as among his more im- 
portant miracles. He manifested great deliberation and earn- 
estness and deep caution while performing it. He took the 
man aside; he put his fingers into the man’s ears; he touched 
his tongue; he spat; all this pantomime was to attract his at- 
tention and excite his faith; he then looked up to heaven, and 
sighing, exclaimed, Ephphatha! May we not interpret this 
sigh as indicating his deep sense of the moral and spiritual 
darkness in which this double infirmity of deaf-dumbness in- 
volves all its subjects? 

2. Jesus having restored two blind men to sight, Matthew 
(ix, 32, 33) informs us that “as they went forth, behold, there 
was brought unto him a dumb man possessed with a devil. 
And when the devil was cast out, the dumb man spake ; and 
the multitude marvelled, saying, It was never so seen in Is- 
rael.” 

3. Matthew (xii, 22, 23) records another case of the same 
character, excepting that the man is represented as being blind 
as well as deaf: “Then was brought to him one possessed with 
a devil, blind and dumb; and he healed him, insomuch that 
the dumb man spake and saw.” But Luke, (xi, 14, 15,) in allud- 
ing to the same miracle—or what is supposed by commentators 
and harmonizers to have been the same, though it might have 
been another—omits to make any mention of his blindness. 
He merely says, “And he was casting out a devil, which was 
dumb; and it came to pass when the devil was gone out, the 
dumb man spake; and the multitudes marvelled.” 

In the case just cited,—or cases, if there were two distinct 
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miracles,—as well as in the previous one, it will be observed 
that, while one of the men is said to have been blind, we have 
no reason to believe that they were deaf. On the contrary, we 
are assured by both of the Evangelists that their dumbness 
was due directly to the dominating power of the demons that 
had taken possession of them; and still further, that as soon 
as the demon was expelled, in each case, the men began to 
speak, which would not have been the case had they been deaf- 
mutes; for dumbness, which is the natural consequence of 
deafness, is not a physical infirmity to be relieved by a miracle, 
but rather a deficiency to be remedied by education and prac- 
tice. Weare not to assume, then, that these men were ordi- 
nary deaf-mutes, unless we are prepared also to maintain that 
all ordinary deaf-dumbness is to be ascribed to the same cause— 
demoniac possession. It ought to be observed, however, that 
the word xwods, here translated “ dumb,” is in several other 
instances translated “ deaf,” and perhaps it would be only fair 
to understand it as synonymous with our English word deaf- 
mute. 

4. The next case, and the only one that remains to be cited, 
and the most remarkable of all, is that of the demoniac whose 
restoration is mentioned by three of the four Evangelists, 
namely, Matthew, (xvii, 14,) Mark, (ix, 14,) and Luke, (ix, 37.) 
Matthew and Luke both speak of him simply as a lunatic pos- 
sessed of a devil, as all lunatics were thought to be ; but Mark, 
describing his case more particularly, as indeed he does most 
of the other miracles of our Lord, represents the father as say- 
ing that the boy was dumb, or possessed of a dumb spirit, 
which also manifested itself in paroxysms of epilepsy or frenzy ; 
and Christ, when healing him, as calling the “foul spirit ” both 
deaf and dumb. We quote the whole scene, as described by 
Mark, (ix, 14-29,) as follows : 


“ And when they came to the disciples, [coming down from the 
mount of transfiguration,] they saw a great multitude about 
them, and scribes questioning with them. And straightway 
all the multitude, when they saw him, were greatly amazed, and 
running to him saluted him. And he asked them, What ques- 
tion ye with them? And one of the multitude answered him, 
Master, I brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit, 
(xvetpa dararov;) and wheresoever it taketh him, it dasheth him 
down; and he foameth and grindeth his teeth, and pineth away ; 
and I spake to thy disciples that they would cast it out, 
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and they were not able. And he answereth them and saith: 
O faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? 
how long shall I bear with you? Bring him unto me. And 
they brought him unto him. And when he saw hin, straight- 
way the spirit tare him grievously ; and he fell on the ground 
and wallowed, foaming. And he asked his father, How long 
time is it since this hath come unto him? And he said, From 
a child. And oft-times it hath cast him both into the fire and 
into the waters, to destroy him ; but if thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and help us. And Jesus saith unto 
him, If thou canst! All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. Straightway the father of the child cried out, and 
said, I believe; help thou mine unbelief And when Jesus 
saw that a multitude came running together, he rebuked the 
unclean spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, 
(daarov xai xwpdv,) I command thee, come out of him, and enter 
no more into him. And having cried and torn him much, he 
came out, and the child was as one dead; insomuch that the 
more part said, He is dead. But Jesus took him by the hand 
and raiséd him up; and he arose. And when he was come into 
the house, his disciples asked him privately, saying, We could 
not cast it out. And he said unto them, This kind can come 
out by nothing, save by prayer.” 

This most extraordinary case suggests several interesting 
topics for inquiry and remark, upon which it is not proposed 
here to dwell. But,in briefly considering the whole subject 
as presented in the Scriptures, we will notice some of them. 

Ist. We find no clear reference to deaf-mutes, as they are 
known at the present day, in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Repeated mention is made of the blind, and in one or two pas- 
sages dumb persons are spoken of; in one or two more, deaf 
persons are spoken of; and it might not be an unnatural infer- 
ence that the one included the other. But either of these af- 
flictions may exist without the other. If, then, we assume that 
these passages refer to the double affliction of deaf-dumbness 
so common at the present day, it must be mere assumption 
without evidence. 

2d. In the New Testament, the case first cited—of the man 
who was deaf and had an impediment in his speech—presents 
some difficulties which may give rise to an honest difference of 
opinion. If we were to interpret the whole passage, Mark vii, 
31-37, literally, without the knowledge of any other facts bear- 
ing on the question, we should say that the man had two sepa- 
rate afflictions: the one closing his ears, the other binding his 
tongue. We cannot, without doing violence to the text, con- 
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clude that he was an absolute deaf-mute. We incline, however, 
to the opinion, notwithstanding there are some difficulties in 
the way, that he was one whom we now would call a semi-mute. 

3d. The next two cases cited,—or three, if there were so 
many,—that is, all but the last, were persons who were dumb, 
one of them being also blind. We have no evidence that they 
were deaf also. They were dumb simply because in the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures they were “ possessed of dumb devils.” 

The question naturally arises whether these manifestations 
were peculiar to the times of Christ, or whether occasional in- 
stances of dumbness, whether physical or mental, now occurring, 
may be referred to the same cause? It is not uncommon to 
hear of instances of dumbness unaccompanied by deafness, 
which are more or less mysterious, and which are referred vari- 
ously to physical or mental causes, or to divine displeasure, or 
to occult malign influences, according to the views of those who 
_ judge of them. . 

The writer remembers seeing in his early childhood a young 
man in the village of his residence who was certainly dumb, 
and of whom it was reported that he could once speak, but that 
being a very profane fellow, and having ona certain occasion, 
when rebuked, declared that his tongue was his own and he 
would use it as he pleased, suddenly became speechless, and 
was never afterwards able to utter a word. Whether he first 
became deaf, and afterwards dumb simply because he was deaf, 
or whether he was dumb without being deaf, or how much of 
fable there was mixed with the truth, the writer was then too 
young to know, and he has now no means of learning. 

We have all, doubtless, heard or read of cases similar to this, 
apparently well attested, in which persons were said to have 
been stricken dumb, according to the popular belief, by the 
judgment of God, while uttering some dreadful oath or heaven- 
defying language. 

There are other instances on record of dumbness which would 
appear to have been self-imposed through some mental obliquity 
or insanity. 

Some thirty-five years ago, a young man who professed to be 
deaf and dumb, having, as he said, lost both hearing and speech 
by a stroke of lightning, came to the New York Institution, 
alone and friendless, and expressed a strong desire to remain 
and be instructed. He was received as a pupil, and though he 
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manifested at times a somewhat vicious disposition, he was per- 
mitted to remain for several years. It was suspected by some 
that he could hear, though it was never supposed that he could 
speak. At length, one night, after robbing his fellow-pupils, he 
decamped; and when next seen in the city, some time after- 
ward, he could hear and speak as well as other people. He de- 
clared that he had recovered his faculties as suddenly as he had 
lost them; but he was no doubt an impostor. Every one who 
has had much acquaintance with the deaf and dumb has met 
with instances somewhat similar to this. Are these cases of 
dumbness, and others that might be mentioned which occur 
under our observation—whether voluntary or involuntary—in 
any respect different from those recorded in the Scriptures, 
which are ascribed directly to the influence of the devil? 

4th. This question, with some others, recurs with greater 
force when we come to consider the case of the poor deaf and 
dumb epileptic—the only one that remains to be noticed in 
this connection. We have already quoted it in full, as described 
by Mark, (ix, 14.) 

We are reminded of a case almost precisely parallel, in its 
external aspects, with which we were acquainted many years 
ago. He was a deaf and dumb lad, who was also subject to 
fits of epilepsy,—so called,—and all this, like the boy under con- 
sideration, “ froma child.” His fits came on very suddenly, 
and were of frequent occurrence. He would lose all conscious- 
ness; his limbs would stiffen; he would fall to the ground, 
foam at the mouth, grind his teeth, and then “ pine away ;” that 
is, become perfectly exhausted, and lie like one dead for a con- 
siderable time. Indeed, if we are not mistaken, he lost his life 
in one of these fits by falling “into the waters,” where he was 
drowned. We have known other instances somewhat.similar, 
for it is not an uncommon thing for deaf-mutes to be subject to 
epileptic fits, the chorea, and other nervous diseases. We re- 
member a poor deaf-mute girl who was tormented with the St. 
Vitus’ dance, whose spasms and contortions were awful to be- 
hold. We might also speak of one or two deaf-mutes who were 
subject to terrible accesses of passion. One boy, in particular, 
we know, who, upon the slightest provocation, or almost with- 
out any provocation, would fall into an uncontrollable rage. His 
eyes, which always had an unnatural brightness, would then 
flash fire; he would rave, and bite himself or any one who 
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touched him, and utterly refuse to be controlled until the gust 
of passion passed off. 

Now, when we compare these cases with that of the boy de- 
scribed by Mark,—all of whose disorders are attributed to the 
malign influence of Satan,—we may naturally inquire whether 
there is really any difference in the producing cause of these 
maladies. Was this boy a real deaf-mute—dumb because he 
was deaf, and deaf because of some natural defect or disease 
in these organs; and epileptic, as deaf-mutes sometimes are at 
the present day, and for the same reason ; or was there some- 
thing peculiar in his case, which takes him out of the ordinary 
category of deaf-mutes? If the latter supposition is true, then 
we know of no case of real ordinary deaf-mutism, and only one 
case of apparent semi-mutism, mentioned in the Bible. If the 
former, then we may inquire whether some of the cases occur- 
ring at the present day, if described by an inspired Evangelist, 
or pronounced upon by our Lord himself, would not be ascribed 
to the same cause—that is, to the devil. 

It was certainly more common in former times, especially in 
the time of Christ, to attribute chronic diseases, and other forms 
of evil, to the agency of evil spirits, and our Lord himself 
sanctioned this notion. The Syro-Phcenician woman who in- 
voked his aid in behalf of her daughter, said she was “ griev- 
ously vexed with a devil.” (Mark vii, 24.) A whole legion of 
devils were said to have taken possession of the man or men 
who dwelt in the tombs at Gadara. (Matthew speaks of two, 
though Mark and Luke mention but one.) These demons, on 
being cast out, entered into the swine. Such men at the pres- 
ent day would be said to be maniacs, or raving mad. 

When Christ was reproved by the Pharisees for healing on 
the Sabbath day the woman who was bent nearly double by 
what we might call the rheumatism, he replied: “ Ought not 
this woman whom Satan hath bound, lo! these eighteen years, 
to be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day ?” 

All of the diseases, however, which Christ cured, were not 
recognized by the people nor by himself as caused by Satanic 
malice. None of the blind men who were healed are repre- 
sented as being afflicted with anything but blindness from nat- 
ural causes, excepting the man who was also dumb. When the 
peuple inquired in respect to one of them, “ Who sinned, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?” our Lord replied, 
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“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
work of God should be made manifest.” Nor was it intimated 
that the man who was deaf and had an impediment in his 
speech owed his double infirmity to the influence of Satan. 
But in all these other cases of dumbness, and especially in this 
last case of deaf-dumbness and epilepsy, the poor sufferers 
were expressly declared to be afflicted by demons. In this last 
instance, Christ directly addressed the demon, saying: ‘‘ Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I command thee, come out of him, and en- 
ter no more into him.” And when his disciples inquired why 
they could not cast him out, after having tried and failed, he 
replied: “This kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer.” 

Many theologians, probably the majority of them, believe and 
teach that these numerous exhibitions of demoniac malignity 
were peculiar to the time of Christ; that Satan was permitted 
to exercise his malign influence to an unusual extent that the 
greater power of Christ might be manifested in baffling him 
and rescuing his victims. 

Others, especially those who doubt the personality of Satan , 
and of evil spirits generally, relegate all these cases to the cat- 
egory of ordinary diseases produced by natural causes, and at- 
tribute these notions of demoniac influence to popular super- 
stition, of which the Evangelists who describe them partook ; 
aud they also assert that either our Lord accommodated hig 
language to the prejudice of the people, or that his words were 
not reported accurately. There are others, however, who hold 
that the malign power of evil spirits is as truly exercised upon 
the bodies and minds of men at the present day as in the time 
of Christ, only it is not as fashionable to recognize it now as it 
then was. They hold that there is no good reason why many 
of the strange maladies, disorders, and diseases, both physical 
and spiritual, that come upon men now-a-days, should not be 
attributed to the power of the devil; that it is quite as pos: 
sible now for one to throw himself into the power of him 
“who goeth about seeking whom he may devour,” as it ever 
was; that when one, by his own hand, casts down the barriers 
to the temple within, of which God has constituted every man 
his own keeper, and invites, as it were, Satan to enter in and 
take possession, it should not be a matter of surprise if he 
should avail himself of the opportunity; that in instances of 
delirium tremens, one who believes in the existence of the devil 
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can hardly resist the conviction that the poor victim is changed 
into a fiend by his direct influence ; that in other cases of in- 
sanity, brought on by a reckless course of life, where the patient 
himself is sometimes conscious of being dominated by a spirit 
within him which controls his actions and words so that he 
cannot be the master of himself, how much soever he may try, 
it is reasonable to conclude that he is possessed by a devil, and 
that he may bequeath the dreadful inheritance to his progeny 
after him. 

We do not profess to be wise enough to answer all the ques- 
tions which these passages suggest, nor can we dwell longer 
upon them. But, in whatever way we may interpret these pe- 
culiar cases, we must insist that they are not to be construed as 
casting any discredit upon ordinary cases of deaf-mutism. It 
is as truly a physical malady as any to which we are liable. 
While the peculiar infirmity under which deaf-mutes labor often 
subjects them to the suspicions and reproaches of the ignorant 
and superstitious, those who know them will testify that, ordi- 
narily, they are fully equal to those who can hear and speak, in 
their mental and moral endowment. Indeed, some of the sweet- 
est children we have ever known have unfortunately been bur- 
dened with this great affliction. 

5th. Finally, whatever views we may entertain upon these 
questions, we shall agree in concluding that the number of 
deaf-mutes, in proportion to the number of the blind, was in 
Bible lands, as it is now, very small, and perhaps it was act- 
ually much smaller, in proportion to the whole population, in 
ancient than it is in modern times. We have no reliable data 
by which to determine the relative or actual number of either 
class. Travellers in Eastern countries, and particularly in 
Egypt, speak of the great number of blind persons they encoun- 
ter on every side. The writer was particularly struck with this 
in his visit to Syria and other parts of the Turkish Empire. 
It appeared to him that the ratio of the blind to the whole popu- 
ulation in some of these countries might be as large as that of 
the deaf and dumb to the people dwelling among the Alps. 
Our missionaries in different parts of Asia, who have made in- 
quiries on this point, inform us that, while they often meet with 
the blind, they seldom or never encounter a deaf-mute. We 
are aware that in those dark, damp, mountainous regions where 
deaf-muteness is most prevalent, blindness is comparatively 
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rare, and vice versa; in arid, level, and sunny regions, and es- 
pecially where the soil is of a character to reflect the rays of the 
sun, blindness abounds, and deaf-muteness is not so common. 
This was, no doubt, as true in former times as it is at present. 
Other causes might have operated tu make this disparity appear 
greater than it really was. 

There might have been other reasons why so few deaf-mutes 
were brought to the notice of our Lord. 

It was customary, as it is now in less enlightened countries, 
to regard deaf-mutes as imbeciles, and to treat them with 
neglect. Both from the nature of their affliction and by common 
consent they were excluded from society. It is not a calamity 
that comes upon one suddenly, or later in life, like blindness ; 
it takes its origin before birth, or in very early childhood. 
Although in its effect upon the mind it is vastly more calami- 
tous than blindness, yet its physical disadvantages are not so 
obvious. The blind are more obtrusive, and better able to 
present their claims to public attention. They did not always 
wait to be brought to Christ; they came of their own accord 
when they heard, as the deaf and dumb could not, of his 
miraculous power, and cried after him with importunity. 

But, after all, we are inclined to think that they were less 
numerous in ancient times than at the present day. We have 
reason to believe that the relative number of semi-mutes has 
greatly increased through the operation of various causes. 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, measles, and other dis- 
eases, some of which are of modern date, destroy the hearing 
of very many children who are half grown ; and it is quité prob- 
able that there are other causes in operation to produce both 
congenital and adventitious deafness which did not exist in 
ancient times. In the absence of any reliable data at hand, we 
forbear to remark further; but it is an interesting question, and 
is commended to the attention of those who are able to investi- 
gate it. 


THE “PURE ORAL” AND THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
COMPARED.* 


BY JOB WILLIAMS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


In this discussion we shall use the term, “* Pure Oral System,” 
being that adopted by the Milan Convention, to designate the 
articulation system of deaf-mute education, and the term “Ameri- 
can System” to designate that comprehensive system in general 
use in this country, where signs, the manual alphabet, and 
writing are used as the means of instruction, and articulation 
and lip-reading are taught asaccomplishments. Thata certain 
portion of the deaf may be taught articulation, and through it 
receive an education, is conceded by all. This portion includes 
the semi-meutes and the semi-dea/, and exceptionally bright cases 
of total congenital deafness. These can be taught in this way, 
as they may soon acquire, if they do not already possess it on 
entering school, sufficient articulation and lip-reading to en- 
able them to communicate with their instructors. There is 
another class, comprising a large proportion of deaf-mutes, 
who never would attain facility in articulation and lip-reading. 
This class nearly all teachers of the deaf, including a large 
part of the most pronounced articulationists, admit can be 
better taught through the sign system. Concerning the most 
profitable way of instructing those occupying the middle 
ground between these two classes there is earnest dispute. It 
is conceded by most advocates of articulation that the general 
education of this medium class can be carried on much more 
rapidly, and a broader development given in the time allotted 
them at school, through the American system than through the 
“ pure oral” system, but they strenuously claim that the benefits 
of the articulation and lip-reading which they acquire more 
than compensate for the loss in general development. On the 
other hand, the advocates of the American system maintain 
that this medium class may carry on their general instruction 
by the sign system, and at the same time, under special teachers, 
acquire nearly as much of articulation and lip-reading as they 
would if taught by the “pure oral” system. This is the theory 
and practice of the Hartford Institution. 


* From the 65th Report of the American Asylum. 
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Again, the advocates of the “ pure oral” system almost in- 
variably claim that the use of signs in the instruction of the 
deaf hinders their progress in the acquisition of language. 
They claim that the imperfections in the language of the 
pupils of the sign schools are caused by the habit of thinking 
in signs. But we find the same imperfections in the language 
of pupils who have been taught exclusively by articulation, 
and who, their teachers claim, have no knowledge of signs. 
Precisely. the same kind of mistakes is made, also, by foreigners 
who attempt to write the English language before they have 
thoroughly mastered it. The following quotations will illus- 
trate this point. , 

No. 1 is an extract from an imaginary story suggested by a 
picture which lay before the pupil while it was written. The 
writer lost hearing at the age of two and one-half years, and 
had been at school only where the use of signs was prohibited. 

No. 2 is an extract from a letter written bya little Indian 
boy, at school at Carlisle Barracks, Penn. 

No. 3 is an extract from a letter of a Japanese. gentleman to 
a friend living in this city. 

No. 4 is a letter written by a young Mexican, who is now 
attending a private school in this state. 


No. 1. 


‘A woman sat in the street, and some people want eat apples 
and we gave money to her about it. Two boys ask how much 
cost a apple. She said five cents. He don’t pay it, and we 
walk all around in the street, and woman stay is too long time, 
because she is very tired, and two boys saw her sleeped, and 
he walked no noise thief and ran off. He are very bad boy be- 
cause we thief apples to poor woman.” 


No. 2. 


“This is a very beautiful morning, because my heart is very 
cheerful now about something just a little talk to you again 
this time. * * * I want you answer back to me very well. I 
think to try. I want to please me every day. What you said 
them, I want hear them all you truth because good man every 
day. I very hard try read this time. * * * I was very excuse 
all the time at this Carlisle Children’s School.” 


No. 3. 
“ You will like not with a slightest doubt this kind walk should 
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you be chance to be in E during that time. But I must 
confess that I like better to enjoy with our little circle under 
the trees overhanging upon your house where we played many 
a time croquet, or anywhere we used to spend many but summer 
eves to joyously on green grass, which rather difficult to get in 
E , on account the stiffness of society in E——, or which 
is found should we go to the public places, parks, but very much 
unpleasant through mixing yourself with the commons who are 
rough and ignorant beyond expression.” 

No. 4. 

N——,, Conn., April 13th, 1881. 

“ Dear Srr:—Last vacation I had very pleasant time. I went 
to Hartford and spend day and a half. The time seemed to 
me very short indeed. I saw many thing that I never have 
seen them before. I came very happy from my trip. Next 
week I went to New York to see my friend, but I did not met 
him. I saw the Obelisk from far distance, because the police- 
man did not let us go near it. In the afternoon I started to 
Buffalo. Before I went to Buffalo, I went to Niagara Falls. 

Yours truly, J.M 


How can these mistakes be accounted for? They surely can- 
not be attributed to signs. No; in all these cases the trouble 
comes simply and only from an imperfect knowledge of the 
English language. The remedy for these imperfections must 
be found in an increased familiarity with the language, and 
this familiarity must come through practice in the use of lan- 
guage. The pure oralists claim that their pupils get more prac- 
tice in language than the pupils of the sign schools; but obser- 
vation of the working of their system leads us to believe that 
this claim is unfounded. The method of communication is so 
much slower, and must be so much more individual in its work- 
ing, that the pupils taught by the American system actually get 
much more practice in the use of the English language than 
the pupils taught by the “pure oral” system. 

Signs are used by teachers only as a means of instruction— 
never as an end. The mastery of the English language is a 
chief end of the whole course. Written language and the 
manual alphabet, by which sentences are spelled out letter by 
letter in the same way as in writing, are used incessantly. 
Ideas must be acquired from the printed page, and acquired 
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ideas must be expressed in written language. These two pro- 
' cesses we crowd to the utmost of our ability. 

Another evidence that the use of signs is no hindrance to the 
acquisition of written language is the fact that, almost invari- 
ably, the best language pupils are to be found among the best 
and clearest sign-makers. Before a thought can be clearly ex- 
pressed it must be clearly comprehended by the mind, and in 
no way can an idea be so quickly and so clearly conveyed to the 
mind of an imperfectly educated mute as through signs. Again 
and again have we seen pupils, taught exclusively by articula- 
tion where signs were forbidden, yet whose language was full 
of imperfections, rapidly improve in the correct use of written 
language when brought under instruction by signs. 

But, say the pure oralists, suppose the progress is slow at 
first, the pupils taught by articulation soon attain such ready 
communication that they more than regain the time lost in 
the first steps. This theory is good. Would that facts sus- 
tained the theory! But with a large majority of the pupils in 
articulation schools ready communication is not reached. It 
is labored and slow and uncertain to the end of the course, and 
they leave school with a little articulation and some ability to 
read on the lips, but with much less general education and 
mental development, and so are far less fitted for the practical 
duties of life than those who have been under instruction for 
the same length of time by the American system. 

Again, it is claimed that the “pure oral” method restores mutes 
to society by giving them the same means of communication as 
is in general use by the community about them... This theory 
is also good, but is sustained by facts only in a small minority 
of cases. Some of the pupils taught by the pure oral system 
do acquire the ability to communicate readily by articulation 
and lip-reading. So, also, do some of those taught by the Amer- 
ican system acquire the same ability. In both cases they are 
the exceptions and not the rule. 

Pupils taught by the “pure oral” method neither under- 
stand books better nor use language with more facility or ac- 
curacy than pupils of the same average ability taught by the 
American system for the same length of time. In fact, so far 
as our observation goes, the former are quite behind the latter 
in these respects. 

Both classes of schools have pupils who have learned lan- 
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guage through the ear. They are either partially deaf now, 
or acquired language before losing their hearing. These use 
language readily either in reading or in writing. They form 
an entirely different class of pupils from the toto-congenital 
mutes, and they have nearly as much advantage over the latter 
as pupils possessing all their faculties have over semi-mutes. 
They occupy a medium ground between the two other classes. 
They cannot be measured by the same gauge. They start on 
their school course under very different conditions. In the ac- 
quisition of language, the toto-congenital mute is heavily 
weighted in the race with his semi-mute schoolmate. What- 
ever the system of instruction, this wide difference cannot be 
overcome. To judge fairly of the merits of productions of 
pupils this difference of conditions must always be taken into 
consideration. That which, in the one case, would deserve the 
highest praise would merit very little in the other. 

Among pupils possessing all their faculties are always to be 
found a certain proportion who never attain to respectable 
scholarship. Among deaf-mutes this proportion is greater than 
among hearing children, the minds of some of them having 
been affected by the same disease which deprived them of their 
hearing. Many of these are never able to surmount the diffi- 
culties in the acquisition of the English language which stand 
in their way, and, consequently, in all schools for the deaf we 
find numerous murders of the King’s English, and the sin 
can be attributed to no system of instruction, but is due to un- 
alterable conditions imposed by Providence. 

It seems to be taken for granted in some quarters that chil- 
dren taught by the sign method have no means of communica- 
tion except by signs. Again and again we have heard it said 
that such pupils have no means of communication with their 
friends and cannot enjoy ordinary social intercourse. This is 
an entirely mistaken idea. The only method of communication 
of which they are deprived is that of speech, (a great depriva- 
tion, it is true,) but every other mode of communication is open 
to them. The eye speaks; the hand speaks ; pencil and slate 
or paper are used with the utmost facility ; and of many a so- 
cial circle an intelligent mute is the most attractive member. 

Once more, there is in some quarters an unreasonable skep- 
ticism as to whether pupils understand thoroughly the ideas 
which they translate from signs into written language. If an 
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incident were related or a story told in French to a class of 
hearing children and immediately reproduced in good English, 
would there be any reasonable doubt that the ideas were thor- 
oughly comprehended? There is even less room for doubt in 
regard to a translation from signs. The surest test of the 
grasp of thought is the ability to express that thought clearly 
in written language. 

For an illustration of the power of signs to convey thought 
clearly, perfectly independently of written or spoken language, 
I would refer to the translations printed in the appendix to this 
report and to the April number of the Annals, pp. 87-89. 
Classes of various grades, from one year to seven years’ standing, 
were assembled in the chapel; all witnessed the same telling 
of the story in signs by the principal, and no other assistance 
was allowed the pupils. How much each understood, and the 
ability of each to express ideas in language, will appear from an 
inspection of the various versions of the story. 

The method of instruction generally employed in the insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb in the United States, (about 
5,600 out of 6,000 pupils being taught by that method,) is a 
broad and comprehensive one, wrought out through long years 
of experience by such men as Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, Mr. 
Lewis Weld, Rev. W. W. Turner, Drs. H. P. Peet, F. A. P. 
Barnard, A. L. Chapin, and a host of faithful co-laborers,—men 
able and candid, ever ready to examine new means and methods, 
and to adopt whatever can be shown to be an improvement, 
but having too conscientious a regard for the real interest of 
their pupils to yield their earnest convictions to any mistaken 
ideas of parents or friends, or to the theories of philanthropists, 
well-meaning indeed, but misled by an imperfect or superficial 
knowledge of facts. Its advocates do not claim that it is a 
perfect system, but they do claim that for the instruction 
of the great mass of deaf-mutes it is the best system yet devised. 
When a better way can be demonstrated, they will gladly 
adopt it. 


“ SEMI-MUTE.” 


Tue annual report of the principal of a certain school for 
imbeciles states that there are seven “semi-mutes” in the 
school. None of these are deaf; their lack of speech is due 
solely to lack of wit. Until I read this report I imagined that 
the term ‘“semi-mute” was exclusively the property of the 
writers of the reports of “asylums” and “institutions ” for the 
deaf and dumb. 

The use of the word “mute” as a noun is justified by com- 
mon usage. In classifying people by their peculiarities or de- 
fects, “the wise,” “the good,” “the blind,” “the deaf,” “the 
lame,” “the dead,” ete., are proper terms, while “ wises,” 
goods,” “ blinds,” “ deafs,” (or “ deaves,”) “lames,” “ deads,” 
ete., are not. Still, usage sanctions the substantive construc- 
tion of many such adjectives. We can properly say “ blacks,” 
whites,” “mutes,” ete. But the substantive ‘“‘semi-mute” is 
a barbarism. Outside the limited circle of those connected 
with “asylums ” and “institutions” it is never used. “Semi” 
prefixed to a noun means “half” or “ part of.” A mulatto is 
neither a semi-white nor a semi-black. A mule is not a semi- 
horse. If one of his ears were cut off, that, as well as the 
rest of the animal, might be called a “semi-mule.” “ Semi- 
mute” as a noun, if it means anything, means half or part of a 
mute. I never heard the term applied to a portion of the 
scattered remains of a weak-minded mute who has persisted 
once too often in walking on the railroad track, but that appli- 
cation is the only proper one that I can imagine. 

Among writers on the subject of the education of the deaf 
and dumb the term is used only in reference to those who are, 
have been, or may be connected with “asylums” or “ institu- 
tions” as “inmates.” A person’s voice may be disagreeable or 
his articulation imperfect by reason of deafness, stammering 
habit, organic difficulty, or imbecility, but if his education is 
acquired elsewhere he never becomes a “semi-mute.” For in- 
stance, Dr. Kitto became totally deaf in childhood; his articu- 
lation was labored, and his voice peculiar. Allusions to him 
and to his writings frequently appear in the Anna/s and other 
publications in the interest of the deaf and dumb, but he is 
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never called a “semi-mute,” for no other reason apparently 
than that he was self-educated. 

Among people not connected with “asylums” or “institu- 
tions,” the term “semi-mute,” applied to a person of defective 
speech, has all the strangeness and absurdity of “ semi-old,” 
applied to a middle-aged person, or “ uniped,” applied to a per- 
son who has lost one of his legs. Imagine the sensation that 
would be produced among the readers of Scribner or the At- 
lantic by an allusion to “the writings of that distinguished 
semi-mute, Harriet Martineau!” Not one reader in a thousand 
would pass it without some expression of surprise or amuse- 
ment. The term is never used by English or American authors, 
and is never seen in the newspapers. Instructors of the deaf 
and dumb drop its use when they throw off their professional 
harness. Outside their profession it has to them no meaning 
and no application. 

In “this great world round about ” are multitudes of people 
whose hearing is defective. Of these the inmates of “asylums” 
and “institutions ” are an insignificant fraction. The same may 
be said of those whose speech is defective. To call a person 
with defective hearing a “ semi-deaf” would be rude and vul- 
gar. To call a person with defective speech a “semi-dumb ” or 
a “semi-mute” may not be equally rude and vulgar, yet the 
distinction, if any there be, is so fine that few can perceive it. 
The world at large cannot draw the line where our professors 
draw it; if the term applies to any, it must apply to all persons 
whose speech is defective from any cause. It is safe to say that 
it can never come into general use. There are few, if any, words 
in use analogous to it. Occasionally a would-be-funny reporter 
for a daily paper chronicles the number of “ semi-drunks” fined 
or sent to jail. All such expressions are, however, essentially 
vulgarisms. 

By frequent iteration of an improper or grotesque expres- 
sion the person using it may lose sight of its real character. 
A word or phrase that seems to him proper and common-place 
may strike others in a ludicrous light ; he cannot see why, until 
an unfamiliar parallel expression is presented for comparison. 
We should have doubts as to the sanity—but not as to the 
taste—of the writer of the report of an institution for the blind, 
if we should read in it that “John Smith, a myope ‘of fine 
attainments,” etc., had been appointed an instructor; yet 
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“myope ” is a recognized scientific term, while ‘“ semi-mute,” 
so often used in like connection, was never honored even with 
a place in the dictionary until some one of the numerous re- 
visers put it in the last edition of Webster. 


“THE GREAT THING.” 
BY D. H. CARROLL, B. A., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


A Frew months ago there were published in the Mute’s Com- 
panion, at the Minnesota Institution, several letters from the 
pupils of Armenia College, in Turkey. One of the writers, in 
speaking of their college building, remarked, “ The great thing 
is not the building, but the pupils who study in it.” 

This Armenian youth has a correct idea of the fitness of 
things. Nothing can be more evident than that “the great 
thing” is the welfare of the pupils who occupy a school-build- 
ing, rather than the nature of the structure itself. This truth 
applies with peculiar force to schools for the deaf and dumb. 
Deprived as he is of the sense of hearing, with the numberless 
opportunities for gaining knowledge which it confers, the deaf 
child must rely mainly upon his sight as a medium for obtain- 
ing information, which, properly applied, constitutes education. 
Those who erect school-buildings for the deaf and dumb should 
ever bear this fact in mind. The chief desiderata of such a 
building we consider to be ample room, a good heating system, 
good ventilation, and the best light attainable. Then comes 
“the great thing,” namely, the education—the physical, moral, 
industrial, and intellectual training of the pupils. To this every- 
thing else must be subordinate. 

To facilitate the work of the school-room the very best 
aids should be provided, such as maps, globes, philosophical 
apparatus, and models and illustrative facilities of every availa- 
ble kind. Let the library be filled with the very best books for 
children that can be procured. The same liberal policy is to be 
exercised in furnishing the shops, a good trade being only sec- 
ondary in importance to intellectual training. All this pre. 
supposes that the school has an experiencéd superintendent 
and a corps of competent instructors. 

It is well enough to have beautiful and costly buildings in 
which to educate the deaf and dumb. The State takes just 
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pride in such structures, and in almost every State in the Union 
the tax-payers, through their representatives, have cheerfully 
contributed funds for their erection. Still, the undeniable and 
important fact remains, that “the great thing is not the build- 
ing, but the pupils who study in it.” 


TWELVE YEARS OF SILENCE.* 


BY ALICE C. JENNINGS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fartuer, who in love unerring 
Hast my life in silence veiled, 
Hushed be every faithless murmur, 
For that love has never failed ; 
Twelve long years a spell unbroken 
Has o’er ear and voice been thrown, 
Yet the Saviour’s voice hath spoken 
To my heart with clearer tone. 


Eight bright years their course had numbered, 
All undimmed by care or pain: 

Though those sounds so long have slumbered, 
Yet their echoes still remain. 

In my fancy still I hear them, 
And a gleam of light they throw 

O’er a path whose lonely sorrow 
Only ‘‘silent ones” can know. 


As the bird at midnight singeth 
In its purest, clearest strain, 

Music sweet our Father bringeth 
From the discipline of pain : 

On my heart His peace bestowing, 
Better far than earthly bliss, 

Soul and mind and heart are growing 
As they might not, but for this. 


What of life to me remaineth, 
Lord, I consecrate to Thee ; 
Silent still, but working ever, 
Like the light my life shall be, 
Till, the shadow from it lifted, 
Sound once more shall God bestow, 
In that: world whose ceaseless music 
Pause and discord ne’er shall know. 


*From ‘‘ Heart Echoes,” published by Rand, Avery & Co., Boston. 
The accomplished author lost her hearing in childhood.—Ep. ANnnats. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
ARNOLD, Rev. THOMAS. A Method of Teaching the Deaf 


and Dumb Speech, Lip-Reading, and Language. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1881. 


Mr. Arnold was one of the first English teachers of the deaf 
to adopt the oral method; he did this from his own convictions 
of its superiority, and before it had come into its present pop- 
ular favor. In early life he was an assistant of Dr. Charles 
Baker, at Doncaster; but after becoming a clergyman, having 
his interest excited in behalf of some deaf-mute children in his 
parish, he visited the German schools and studied the oral 
method, which he has since practised successfully with private 
pupils. One of them, Abraham Farrar, Jr., who lost his hear- 
ing in childhood, he fitted for the Cuntutdins local examina- 
tions, and, after these had been passed with honors in classics 
and mathematics, for the matriculation examination of the Lon- 
don University. Mr. Farrar kindly sent usa copy of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s book for notice in the Annals, but it was lost on the 
way, and we have not yet been able to obtain a copy.. Instcad, 
therefore, of a review of our own, we give our readers an ex- 
tract from what Mr. Farrar says of his teacher's work in a let- 
ter to the editor of the Annals : 

“This book, unlike all previous works, aims at giving a thor- 
oughly practical exposition of what the author believes, and has 
from experience found, to be the best method of teaching 
speech, lip-reading, and language in such a way that any one 
unacquainted with the subject—especially parents—can, by mas- 
tering it and kindred subjects, obtain a sufficient knowledge of 
it to enable them to train their children with a reasonable hope 
of success. This method is identical in its main features with 
the pure oral method, which the members of the congress held 
at Milan last year found so successful in Italy, and, indeed, wher- 
ever its principles have been conscientiously adhered to. I 
need scarcely say that I have the greatest confidence in it, hav- 
ing been trained by it, and through it obtained all the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, in addition to the still more price- 
less boon of restored speech. 


“T am, therefore, very much interested in the subject, and 
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anxious that deaf-mutes should as far as possible share in all 
the advantages I am so fortunate as to possess. I trust the 
teachers and friends of deaf-mutes in your great country may 
find something in this book to help them, and that it may in 
time prove to have had no unworthy share in the amelioration 
of the condition of the deaf-mutes of two countries which, 
though politically separate, are yet one in kindred and race, and 
especially in the work of relieving suffering humanity.” 

BEAUMASSET, CHARLES DE. Le sourd-muet dans la famille, 


dans la société, et a l’institution, avant et aprés son éducation. 
Deuxiéme edition. Saint-Etienne: 1869. 8vo, pp. 96. 


This work was written especially to awaken interest in the 
Institution at Saint Etienne, of which it gives the history; but, 
as its title indicates, it deals with the general subject of the 
deaf-mute at home, in society, and in the institution, before and 
after his education. The author advocates the “combined” 
method of instruction. 


CONGRESSO INTERNAZIONALE dei maestri dei sordo-muti 
tenutosi in Milano dall 6 all’ 11 settembre. 1880. Elenco dei sig- 
nori membri. Large 4to, pp. 12, [List of the members of the 
Milan Convention. | 


DALBY, W. B. Onthe Educational Treatment of Incurably Deaf 
Children. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1880. 8vo, pp. 15. 


Mr. Dalby is aural surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, London, 
and has thus had occasion to observe many instances of the loss 
of hearing in children. He urges the importance of taking 
pains from the outset to preserve the power of speech and cul- 
tivate that of lip-reading in such cases. 

DUDLEY, D.C.,M.A. Arithmetic for Deaf-Mutes. Danville, Ky.: 
Printed at the “‘ Kentucky Deaf-Mute” office. 1881. 12mo, pp. 
170. 

Several arithmetics designed for deaf-mutes have been pub- 
lished in the English language, but none so extended as this 
nor so well adapted to the use of American institutions. Mr. 
Dudley knows, from his own experience as a teacher, the 
special needs of deaf-mute pupils, and the defects of the books 
generally employed in our schools. He has succeeded in pre- 
senting the most essential parts of elementary arithmetic in 
simple language and with abundant illustration. We hope the 
book will receive a fair trial in all the institutions, and that 
teachers, after testing it in the school-room, will comply with 
the author's request for any suggestions that will enable him to 
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improve the work in a future edition. The present edition is 
sold at 50cts. a copy, or $5 a dozen. 


: FORNARI, PASQUALE. La sordo-muta redenta e la madre con- 
solata. [The deaf-mute girl restored and the mother consoled. | 
I due ciarlatani. [The two charlatans.] Milano: 1880. 12mo, 


pp. 46. 

These are the plays enacted in the presence of the members 
of the Milan Convention by some of the pupils of the Royal 
Institution, as a specimen of their skill in articulation. That 
the speakers should lave been understood, even with the aid 
of the libretto which was in the hands of the auditors, certainly 
gives evidence of remarkable skill in articulation on the part of 
the performers. 

GHISLANDI, ELISEO. Notizie sul R. Istituto dei sordo-muti 


in Milano, publicate in occasione dell’ esposizione universale di 
Parigi, 1878. Large 4to, pp. 84. 


Relazione sul R. Istituto dei sordo-muti in Milano dall’ anno 
1878 al 1880. Discorso letto in occasione del saggio di studi 
dato dagli allievi agli membri del secondo congresso internazion- 
ale pei sordo-muti. Milano: 1880. Large 4to, pp. 61. 


The history, method of instruction, course of study, pro- 
gramme of examinations, and other information concerning the 
Royal Institution at Milan, are given in these two publications. 
The ‘ Relazione ” contains several creditable lithographs of De 
lEpée, Heinicke, and other instructors and benefactors of the 
deaf, executed by pupils of the Institution. 


GIORI, GIULIO M. Il Provolo al congresso internazionale dei 
maestri dei sordo-muti in Milano. Verona: 1880. 8vo, pp. 73. 


Antonio Provolo, who died in 1842, was the founder of the 
Verona Institution. This work gives an account of his method 
of instruction, which was abandoned after his death, but which, 
the author claims, anticipated in many respects the features of 
the “ pure oral” method now generally adopted in Italy. 


INSTITUTION REPORTS (published in 1880.) American, Cali- 
fornia, Central New York, Clarke, Columbia, Glasgow, Indiana, 
Llandaff, Ohio, Oral (London,) Portland, St. Joseph’s, South 
Carolina, Training Teachers (London.) 


——(published in 1881.) American, Illinois, Mackay, Maryland Col- 
\ ored, Minnesota, New England, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, St. Joseph’s, Wisconsin. 


ISTITUTI (gli)e le scuole dei sordo-muti in Italia. Roma: 1880. 
4to, pp. 69. 

A handsome publication of the Italian Government, contain- 

ing full statistics of all kinds concerning the Italian institutions 

and schools for the deaf. 
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HEMENT, FELIX and MAGNAT, M. Reéponses a un article 
de M. l’Abbé Marchio publié dans le journal “ dell’educazione 
dei sordo-muti,”’ en mars, 1881, a Sienne, Italie. Paris: E. Ri- 
nuy. 1881. 8vo, pp. 16. 


Padre Marchid, in the March number of the Italian periodical, 
referred to some public conférences of Messrs. Hément and 
Magnat of the Pereire school, delivered at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
as too theatrical in their character, and not free from charla- 
tanry. He also criticised Mr. Hément’s assertions that the Abbe 
de l’Epée did not teach articulation, and that Mr. Magnat was 
the first teacher, since Pereire, to employ the oral method in 
France, and intimated that the Pereire method as taught by 
Mr. Magnat is nothing more nor less than the German method 
which he learned from Mr. Hugentobler at Geneva. In this 
pamphlet Messrs. Hément and Magnat reply to Padre Marchi. 

Our judgment as to whether De I'Epée taught articulation, or 
not, we have given in previous volumes of the Annals.* We 
find nothing in the arguments brought forward by Mr. Hément 
to lead us to change the opinion there expressed that the 
good Abbe, after becoming acquainted with Bonet’s work, did 
teach articulation as an accomplishment, while still using the 
sign-language and writing. Of course, the results he aimed at 
in this field, as well as in the attainment of written language 
by his pupils, were slight and meagre compared with what is 
accomplished at the present day. 

Mr. Magnat explains his asserted rediscovery of the lost 
Pereire method as follows : 

“When in January, 1875, I came to Paris to have my book of 
engravings printed, I had occasion to make the acquaintance of 
the descendants of J. R. Pereire. One of the grandsons of the 
illustrious French teacher, Mr. Eugéne Pereire, confided to me 
numerous documents, printed or manuscript, cotaposing a part 
of the scientific heritage left by his ancestor. I studied them 
with an interest easy to comprehend. I collected, moreover, 
the information which constitutes, as it were, an oral tradition. 
The farther I advanced in my researches the more I became 
aware that, unconsciously, I was treading in the same path which 
J. R. Pereire must have taken. I became so convinced of this, 
that, in consequence, I have not hesitated to ascribe to J. R. 
Pereire labors that are my own. And let it not be said that 
I have done so to obtain the favor of the Pereire family. I am 
a Frenchman, and, as every Frenchman might and should have 
done, I have been happy to render to my illustrious predecessor 
the glory which others wished to rob him of. And in this I 


*See vol. xxii, p. 45, and vol. xxiii, p. 52. 
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have no special merit. Do not the partisans of the sign method 
continue to call that the method of the Abbe de l’Epée, although 
Bébian introduced radical reforms into it? Do not our Ger- 
man brethren attribute to Heinicke all that is accomplished 
among them in the instruction of deaf-mutes? It is in this 
way that I ascribe with pleasure to J. R. Pereire, a Frenchman 
who was an honor to his country, all that I have done, and all 
that [ shall yet be able to do.” 


Mr. Magnat also denies that he learned his method of instruc 
tion from Mr. Hugentobler. On the other hand, Mr. Hugen- 
tobler, in the July and August number of the Italian journal, 
asserts positively that, in the spring of 1872, he trained Mr. 
Magnat, then a novice, in the art of deaf-mute instruction. 
This raises a direct question of veracity into which we do think 
it necessary to enter. We will only say that after a careful 
reading of all that has been written on both sides of the discus- 
sion, which has become somewhat acrimonious, it seems to us 
that Padre Marchid has the best of the argument. 


MARCH, F. A., LL.D. The Spelling Reform. (Circular of In- 
formation of the Bureau of Education, No. 7—1880.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1881. 8vo, pp. 36. 


The effort to reform the anomalous spelling of the English 
language, an effort which has the hearty support and co-opera- 
tion of the most eminent philologists of England and America, 
will receive a new impetus from the publication, under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Education, of this interesting statement 
by Professor March of the progress the reform is now making. 
It isa reform in which teachers of the deaf should be interested, 
especially in these latter days when the value of instruction in 
articulation, whether in connection with or apart from the man- 
ual method, is so generally recognized ; for its success would 
simplify exceedingly the labors of oral teachers and the embar- 
rassments of learners. It is true that the difficult articulations 
of the language would still remain to be mastered; but every 
sound having its own unvarying sign, and every sign its own 
unvarying sound, the spelling of the words, as is mostly the 
case in Italian and Spanish, would afford an immediate guide 
to their correct utterance; and what a help that would be no 
one need be told who is familiar with the numerous errors in 
pronunciation of the most intelligent and highly-educated deaf 
articulators. There are abundant reasons, economical, philo- 
logical, moral, and philanthropical,—as shown in the publica- 
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tions of the American and English philological societies and 
spelling reform associations,—why every intelligent person 
should favor an improvement in the English orthography ; 
there is peculiar reason why the moderate and practical efforts 
which our leading scholars are now making in this direction 
should have the earnest support of all teachers and other friends 
of the deaf. 


PERINI, CARLO, Prime nozioni sulle arti e sui mestieri, ad uso 
delle scuole primarie e delle seralie di quelle pei sordo-muti. 
Milano: 1878. 12mo, pp. 78. 


Mr. Perini, who is a teacher in the Provincial Institution at 
Milan, describes in this excellent work some of the most im- 
portant arts and trades of the present day, and the machines 
employed therein. It is written for the benefit of young chil- 
dren, especially the deaf, and is illustrated with 20 woodcuts. 
——Raccontini. Milano: 1880. 12mo, pp. 93. 

This little book contains 135 anecdotes, adapted to the com- 
prehension of children, and related in a style so simple as to 
be understood by the younger pupils of the Italian Institutions. 


PINI, INNOCENZO. In occasione degli esami dei sordo-muti 
poveri della campagna e dell’ inaugurazione del monumento all’ 
illustre Conte Paolo Taverna. Parole del presidente del Pio 
Istituto. 1878. 4to, pp. Ir. 


An address by the president of the board of management of 
the Provincial Institution at Milan, on the occasion of the pub- 
lic examination of the pupils in 1878, and the inauguration of 
a monument to the distinguished Count Taverna, the founder 
and benefactor of the Institution. 


——([and Others.] Rendiconto per gli anni dal 1876 al 1878 della com- 
missione promotrice dell’ educazione dei sordo-muti poveri di 
campagna nella provincia di Milano. Milano: 1880. 8vo, pp. 163. 


This volume gives a very full account of the organization, 
method of instruction, etc., of the Milan Institution, under the 
direction of the Abbe Tarra; a large part of the work being 
from the pen of that distinguished instructor. 


PROGRAMMA del saggio degli studi dato dagli allievi d’ambo 
i sessi del regio istituto dei sordo-muti in Milano nel giorno 
5 settembre, 1880. Large 4to, pp. 5. 


PROSPETTO per il publico saggio scolastico dell’ anno 1879-’80 
del convitto maschile in Milano, dato agli illustri membri del 
secondo congresso internazionale dei maestri dei sordi-muti. 
Milano: 1880. Large 4to, pp. 18. 


These two publications give the programmes of the examina- 
tions of the pupils at the two Milan institutions, respectively, 
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in the presence of the members of the Convention last year. 
That of the Provincial Institution—the one last named—gives 
fuller details than the other. 
TARRA, SAC. GIULIO. Cenni storici e compendiosa esposizi- 
one del metodo seguito per l’istruzione dei sordo-muti poveri 


d’ambo i sessi della provincia e diocesi di Milano. Milano: 
1880. 8vo., pp. 85. 


In this work, which is dedicated to the members of the Milan 
Convention, the eminent Abbe Tarra describes the experiences 
through which he was led to adopt articulation as the means of 
instruction instead of signs, and gives a full and complete ex- 
position of the “ pure oral” method, as practised in his institu- 
tion, in its application to the teaching of language, religion, and 
the various branches of primary education. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylwn.—Mr. Henry Kennedy, who had filled the 
position of steward since April, 1865, retired from that place on 
the first of July last, and was succeeded by Mr. W. P. Williams, 


of Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The late Miss Mary Shields left 
by her will one-sixth of her residuary estate to this Institution. 
The sum the Institution will receive amounts, we are informed, 
to about $158,000. In consequence of this legacy, the directors 
have passed a resolution to establish, in connection with the 
Institution, two additional schools—one to be taught by the 
oral and the other by the manual method. Miss Garrett, the 
present teacher of articulation in the Institution, will take 
charge of the oral school; the teacher for the manual school 
has not yet been selected. This plan of separate oral and manual 
schools we believe to be the best solution, where it is practi- 
cable, of the problem of deaf-mute education, and we heartily 
congratulate the Pennsylvania Institution upon being able to 
put it into execution under circumstances so favorable. 


Ohio Institution.—The title of the Institution paper has been 
changed from the Mute’s Chronicle to Vis-a- Vis. It is no lon- 
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ger distributed free within the Institution, but is furnished to 
the pupils at a reduced price. Its appearance is attractive, and 
its columns contain, besides carefully chosen general reading 
matter, articles and items of special interest to the pupils and 
friends of the Institution. 

Illinois Institution.—Miss Lucy King has resigned the 
position of teacher. Miss Mary E. C. Johnson, late of the 
Ontario Institution, and Miss Naomi 8. Hiatt, late of the Indiana 
Institution, have been added to the corps of instruction. Miss 
Harriet Gillett, for seven years the private secretary of the 
superintendent, has been married, and is succeeded by Mr. Chas. 
Gillett. 

South Carolina Institution.—Mr. Walker writes: “ A teacher 
of articulation, Miss Ballard, was added to our corps of in- 
structors at the beginning of last term. The success in that 
branch of our work has been satisfactory, but, as yet, South 
Carolina is not ready to discard all other methods for the 
‘pure oral’; we think it has its place in our state institutions, 
and a more prominent one than has heretofore generally been 
accorded it.” 

Wisconsin Institution.—The following important changes 
are mentioned by Mr. Swiler in a letter to the editor : 

“‘By an act of the last legislature the supervision of the 
‘Board of Public Charities ’ was removed from State hospitals 
and institutions ; the local boards were abolished ; the office of 
steward was created, and the control of all State institutions 
was entrusted to a ‘ State Board of Supervision.’ The members 
of this board are expected to devote all their time to public 
business, being required to visit each institution at least once 
a month. They are each paid $2,000 per annum; are allowed 
to employ a secretary, and have an office in the capitol building 
at Madison. They propose to reduce the annual expenses of 
these public ‘charities by reducing the number of employés. 
Accordingly, the cabinet shop has been closed, two teachers 
have been dismissed from the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and similar reductions made elsewhere. ' 

“Mrs. Belle Tallman and Mr. Hiram Philips, who have both 
served the State acceptably during the past year, and Mr, 


. 
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Young, for many years the foreman of the cabinet shop, were 
not reappointed. The Institution also loses the services of 
Miss R. C. Ritsher, teacher of articulation, who leaves the work, 
followed by the sincere regrets of her associates and pupils. 

“Mr. R. A. Gates, for some years clerk, has been elected 
steward.” 

Iowa Institution.—Two instructors have been added, Mr. 
Sprint and Miss Van Dorin, both hearing persons. The new 
building is now completed, affording room for 300 pupils. 

Mississippi Institution.—Mr. Alfred Kearny, formerly of 
the Texas Institution, has been appointed a teacher. It is ex- 
pected that the number of colored pupils will soon reach twenty- 
five. 

Texas Institution.—We learn from the deaf-mute papers 
that Miss Angie A. Fuller has been appointed matron. 

Kansas Institution.—Mrs. 'T. C. Bowles retires from the 
office of matron, and Mrs. A. Broadrup, of several years’ ex- 


perience in the Indiana and Wisconsin Institutions, takes the 
place. 


Minnesota Institution —Mr. Noyes writes: “ Mrs. Sarah M. 
Perry, who for the last ten years has been efficient and faithful 
as assistant matron, has accepted the position of teacher and 
directress of the girls’ work department. Miss Anna Wickton, 
a graduate of the Illinois Institution, has been appointed 
teacher in the place of Miss Cramer, whose resignation was 
mentioned in the last number of the Annals. This appoint- 
ment was made with special reference to a new departure in 
teaching drawing, Miss Wickton being a graduate of the Art De- 
partment in the Illinois Institution.” 


Arkansas Institute.—Miss Carrie Standart has become Mrs. 
Mosely, and is succeeded as teacher by Mrs. Whitcomb, of 
Illinois. The trade of printing is soon to be introduced, when 
cooperage will perhaps be dropped. 


Colorado Institution.—Mr. R. H. Kinney has resigned the 
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office of principal, and is succeeded by Mr. Robert P. McGregor, 
a graduate of the Ohio Institution and of the National College, 
and for several years past principal of the Cincinnati Day-School. 

New England Industrial School.—This school, which was 
opened in 1879, now has the following corps of officers : super- 
intendent, Mr. Wm. B. Swett, a graduate of the American Asy- 
lum ; teachers, Miss Nellie H. Swett and Mr. Harry White, a 
graduate of the National College ; matron, Mrs. M. H. Swett. 
It has a farm of fifty-seven acres in Beverly, Mass., and the 
original farm-house has been so enlarged that it can accommo- 
date a family of thirty persons. The school is divided into two 
departments, one for adults unable for various reasons to earn 
full support for themselves, and who here find a home and em- 
ployment; the other for children who receive education. Its 
support, thus far, has come from benevolent individuals, but it 
is hoped that it will, ere long, be adopted by the State as one 
of its public institutions. 


_ 


National College.—At the meeting .of the American Social 
Science Association, held at Saratoga, N. Y., in September, 


President Gallaudet read a paper entitled “‘ How shall the Deaf 
be Educated?” which we hope to print in a future number of 
the Annals. 

. Professor Porter read before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, which met at Cleveland, Ohio, in August, a paper on 
“The Vowel Scheme of Melville Bell.” 

The death of President Garfield brings to the officers and 
students of the College, besides the grief common to all Amer- 
icans, a peculiar sense of loss, which has deeper cause than 
his official connection with the Institution in the capacity of 
Patron. During all the years of his public life in Washington, 
which began soon after the establishment of the Collegiate De- 
partment of the Columbia Institution, he was one of its warmest 
and most earnest friends—not, as has been the case with some 
of its Congressional supporters, merely from sympathy with the 
misfortune of deafness, but also from full appreciation of, and 
deep interest in, its higher educational work. Its maintenance 
by the Government he looked upon not as a work of charity, 
but, as he said in his eloquent address when the main central 
building was dedicated, as “a work of enlightened selfishness 
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on the part of Congress.” As chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives, his powerful 
influence was always exerted in favor of its liberal support; 
while in his occasional visits to Kendall Green, where he had 
intimate personal friends, and whither he loved to escape at 
times from the weariness of political strife, he endeared himself 
alike to officers and students by his intelligent recognition of 
the character of their work, his kindly words of encouragement 
and advice, and his friendly interest in the welfare of all. His 
connection with the College will ever be among its most cher- 
ished traditions, and the ennobling and elevating influence he 
has exerted upon the instructors and students in his relations 
with them during life will, we trust, be perpetuated in the lives 
of all who shall have to do with the College hereafter. 


Ontario Institution.—Myr. Mathison writes: “ Miss M. E. C. 
Jobnson, an admirable teacher, and who taught in the Ontario 
Institution for eight years, resigned a short time ago to accept 
a position in the Institution at Jacksonville, Illinois. Miss 
Annie M. Symes, now Mrs. Thos. Wallbridge, in consequence 
of her marriage vacated her place at the end of the last term. 
She carries with her, in her retirement, the good wishes of all 
with whom she was connected, as she was a faithful, persever- 
ing teacher. Miss E. Smyth, of Montreal, and Miss Ostrom, 
of Belleville, have been appointed to fill the vacancies. Miss 
Smyth has had some experience in the work at the McKay In- 
stitution and at Hartford, where she acquired a knowledge of 
Visible Speech. Miss Ostrom was a very successful teacher in 
the public schools of Belleville for a number of years, and bids 
fair to be a diligent and earnest instructor of the deaf and dumb. 
Mr. William Nurse, a semi-mute and a first-class workman, has 
been placed in charge of the shoe department, in place of Mr. 
Flowers, who resigned to resume business on his own account 
in Toronto.” 


Mackay Institution.—Miss Hattie McGann, late teacher of 
articulation in the Michigan Institution, has been appointed 
teacher of articulation and lady superintendent of the domes- 
tic department of this Institution, in place of Miss Littlefield, 
resigned. 
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Oral Association, (London.)—The training-college of this 
Association, under the direction of Mr. William Van Praagh, 
offers to train, free of charge, any teachers who may be sent to 
it for this purpose by any public institution in Great Britain 
desirous to adopt the oral method. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The Poetic Sensibility of the Deaf.—Mr. Francis F. Browne, 
reviewing in the Chicago Dial for July, 1880, Mr. Sidney 
Lanier’s “‘ Science of English Verse,” says: 


“The key-note of Mr. Lanier’s theories may be given in the 
simple statement that phenomena of verse are wholly phe- 
nomena of sound. Independently of the pleasure afforded by 
the sentiment of a poem, with which Mr. Lanier’s treatise has 
nothing to do, the pleasure which -it gives as verse is thus 
clearly referable to the effect upon the ear produced by its 
rhythm and melody, and by its rhyme and cther minor elements, 
which Mr. Lanier groups under the head of ‘tone-color.’ To 
hear verse correctly read aloud, or, what is the same thing, if 
read silently by the eye, to imagine how it will sound when cor- 
rectly read aloud, must, therefore, be the only means of deter- 
mining its poetic value. It would follow that, without the sense 
of hearing, poetry, as well as sound, could not exist ; and hence 
men avways deaf must be absolutely devoid of poetie sensi- 
bility—a point which we are unable to find touched upon in the 
present treatise.” 


In the September number of the Dial, the editor quotes as 
follows from a letter written by Mr. Lanier after reading the 
review above mentioned, in which he outlines his theories upor 
the subject thus: 


“T think there can be no doubt whatever that nearly all the 
phenomena of verse would, necessarily, be wholly inappreciable 
by a person always deaf. In determining such a question, the 
four possible sound-relations enable us to arrive at very clear 
results. For example, it is manifest that a person always deaf 
could not conceive differences in the (1) intensity, or in the (2) 
pitch, or in the (3) tone-color of sounds, any more than a per- 
son always blind could conceive differences of a corresponding 
nature in colors. This being so, all those verse-effects which 
are referable to intensity, pitch, and tone-color—namely, (1) 
the higher orders of rhythm, (2) tune, and (3) rhyme, alliteration, 
and the like—would seem to be ultra vires here. 


i 
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“The other sound-relation—length, or duration—might be 
approximately conveyed to a deaf person through parallel con- 
ceptions of sight: the person might, for instance, be taught to 
associate definite portions of time with each printed word in a 
poem by beating the actual rhythmic movement with a finger 
or baton before his eyes, appropriating a definite beat to each 
syllable, and conveying to him that he is to see (rather than to 
hear) that syllable during that beat, and so on. Thus, concep- 
tions of ‘primary rhythm’ might be impressed upon him 
through the sense of sight. I believe I have somewhere men- 
tioned in the ‘Science of English Verse’ that we can receive 
rhythmic impressions through any of the senses. This subject 
is quite analogous to the conception of a complex painting by 
a man always blind. He could obtain some primary ideas of 
the forms in the painting ; but of the different hues, the lights 
and shades, the values, the effects of related colors, he could 
not, by any possibility, have the least conception in the absence 
of that sense which is the prime originator, or, at least, chan- 
nel, of such ideas.” 


The editor of the Dial adds: 

“There would seem to be no good ground of objection to 
Mr. Lanier’s theories as here presented; and with a view of 
determining how far his philosophic inferences are confirmed by 
fact, a letter was addressed to the superintendent of a promi- 
nent institution for the deaf and dumb, asking for his experience 
and observation upon the point in question. The reply asserts 
the insensibility of the deaf to the influence of rhyme, and adds : 
‘But the movement of poetic measure touches somehow a 
responsive chord in their natures, so that they do enjoy some- 
thing of metre and accent, or stress and cadence.’ These quali- 
ties of verse are in general included in the term ‘rhythmic 
impressions, which, it will be noticed, Mr. Lanier has suggested 
may be received through any of the senses; and it is not im- 
probable that the deaf, whose insensibility to sound is accom- 
panied by an almost preternatural exquisiteness of other sensi- 
bilities, may derive enjoyment from poetry through some subtle 
psychologic and sensuous process impossible to those possess. 
ing hearing.” 

Some remarks on the appreciation by the deaf of poetry and 
music, and on the representation of sound to the sight, may be 
found in the Annads, vol. i, p. 14; vol. ii, pp. 6 and 124, and 
vol. xvii, p. 94. The published volumes of the Azna/s also 
contain many poems by persons totally deaf, and one by a man 
always deaf—* The Mute’s Lament,” by John Carlin, vol. i, p. 
15. In this connection, we may add that Harper's Magazine 
will soon publish an article on “'The Poetry of the Deaf,” by 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, which the editor has kindly given us per- 
mission to reprint in the Annals. 


i 
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Peculiar Deafness.—The Cleveland (Ohio) Leader copies 
from some other paper the description of his deafness given by 
Mr. Edwin Cowles, the president of its own printing company, 
to a newspaper reporter. The phenomenon of total deafness to 
certain kinds of sounds and not to othersis less rare than 
Mr. Cowles supposes. A somewhat similar, though less striking, 
instance is described in Mr. Harris’s remarks on the Audiphone, 
in the present number of the Annals, and several other cases 
have come to our notice. The whole subject deserves fuller 
investigation by scientific men than it has yet received. Mr. 
Cowles said to the reporter : 


“‘ My deafness is somewhat of the nature of color blindness. 
There are certain sounds I never hear. I have never heard the 
sound of the bird since I came into this world, and until I grew 
up to manhood I had always supposed the music of the bird 
was a poetical fiction. You may fill this room with canary birds, 
and they may all sing at once, and I never would hear a note, 
but I would hear the flutterings of their wings. I never hear 
the hissing sound in the human voice ; consequently, not know- 
ing of the existence of that sound, I grew up to manhood with- 
out ever making it in my speech. A portion of the consonants 
I never hear, yet I can hear all the vowels. I never could dis- 
tinguish the difference between the hard sound of the letter ‘s’ 
and the soft sound, consequently I frequently mix these sounds 
in asad manner. It is the same with the soft and hard sounds 
of the letter ‘g.’ It was only by accident, after my marriage, 
that I discovered the existence of the hissing sound in the 
human voice. I was then taught arbitrarily how to make it, 
but I never hear it in my own voice; consequently I frequently 
miss making that sound in my speech without knowing it. 
Owing to its having become second nature to me to omit the 
sound of the letter ‘s,’ when I do make it I labor in doing so, 
which, in a great measure, gives my pronunciation the peculi- 
arity it has. There are words which I pronounce literally ac- 
cording to the spelling, which gives an additional peculiarity to 
my speech. For instance, I used to pronounce the word ‘ paro- 
chial’ just as it is spelled until I was corrected, when I now 
pronounce it ‘ parokial.’ I cannot hear the difference between 
the sounds ‘ch’ and ‘k’ when embodied in a word. All these 
examples will give an idea how it is that my peculiar deafness 
affects my speech. Before I was taught to make the hissing 
sound, my pronunciation sounded the same to everybody that 
theirs did to me. About a quarter of the sounds in the human 
voice I never hear, and I have to watch the motion of the lips 
and be governed by the sense of the remarks in order to under- 
stand what is saidto me. I have walked by the side of a police- 
man, going home at night, and seen him blow his whistle, and 
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I never could hear it, although it could be heard by others half 
a mile away. I never hear the upper notes of a piano, violin, 
and other musical instruments, although I would hear all the 
lower notes. I can hear low conversation, but cannot, as a 
general rule, understand a public speaker in a hall. Now you 
will understand how it is that my impediment of speech is 
owing entirely to my extraordinary hearing. I have consulted 
the most eminent surgeons, physicians, and aurists in the 
country in regard to my hearing, and they all tell me that there 
is not another case like it in the books.” 


The Cure of Deafness.—We conservative Americans, most 
of us, think our Italian brethren go rather too far in insisting 
upon the “ pure oral” method as the best and only means of 
instruction for all deaf-mutes ; but they themselves seem to be 
regarded as far behind the times by some of their fellow-country- 
men, who are now proposing to abolish deafness instead of ed- 
ucating the deaf. The Rome Opinione for May 25, 1881, has 
a report of the proceedings of the Medical Academy of Rome, 
in which Professor De Rossi, a member of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Italian government to devise a plan for the gen- 
eral education of deaf-mutes, which had recently been sitting at 
Siena, said: 

“‘ Hitherto, deaf-mutes have been left to the exclusive care of 
priests and pedagogues; the competency of medical aid has 
been denied. Now, for the first time, the. physician is called 
upon to contribute his share of knowledge in the organization 
of establishments for the deaf. It is proposed to make the ed- 
acation of the deaf compulsory throughout Italy ; and when the 
country shall have spent several millions in that humanitarian 
work, what will be the result? After seven or eight years of 
schooling, youths sixteen years of age will be restored to so- 
ciety with an intellectual development not superior to that of a 
child of seven or eight years of age. It would be a very mis- 
erable thing if this should be the aim of the legislator and the 
aspiration of the physician.” 


We interrupt the quotation to call the attention of our friends 
who desire to see the Italian method of instruction become the 


only one in America to this declaration of Professor De Rossi, 
who had just come from Siena, where, as a member of the com- 
mission above, mentioned, he could scarcely have failed to be- 
come acquainted with the results obtained at the famous school 
for the deaf in that city—a school in which unquestionably as 
good work is done as at any institution in Italy. He says that. 
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“after seven or eight years’ schooling, youths of sixteen years 
of age are restored to society with an intellectual development 
not superior to that of a child of seven or eight years of age.” 
We do not know whether the Italian teachers of the deaf would 
allow the correctness of this assertion ; probably it escaped the 
notice of the editor of the Italian periodical, which thus far 
has made no reference to Professor De Rossi’s remarks; but 
we certainly should not allow that to be said, uncontradicted, 
of the results of teaching by the method generally adopted in 
America. The average deaf-born youth sixteen years of age, 
after seven or eight years in one of our institutions, probably 
uses language with less freedom and less idiomatic correct- 
ness than a hearing child of seven or eight years of age does 
within his limited range; but his intellectual development, the 
extent and scope of his ideas, his knowledge in general and in 
particular, are certainly far superior. Professor De Rossi, how- 
ever, does not speak of any other method than that prevailing 
in Italy; and now we come to what he proposes in place of the 
instruction which yields the results he finds so unsatisfactory, 
and to the startling assertion he makes in connection therewith : 

“The treatment of diseases of the ear in Rome is of much 
greater utility and efficacy. Every year, in the hospital of San 
Giacomo, are cured about five hundred such cases, of which two 
hundred on an average are those of children. 

“ Supposing that eighty of these children are less than four 
years of age, it may be asserted that in Nome alone at least 
Jifty individuals, otherwise certainly destined to become deaf: 
mutes, are every year restored to society in the fulness of their 
faculties and functions. It would therefore be much more 
profitable to society to diffuse a knowledge of the diseases of 
the ear, by which they could be cured in good time; and not 
a few of the children who now every year throng to increase 
the numbers of the overcrowded institutions for the deaf and 
dumb would be saved from that fate.” 

The assertion with respect to the restoration to hearing of 
vhildren otherwise destined to deaf-mutism is important, if 
true ; but it is so different from all we have observed of what 
medical aid has been able to accomplish in the cure of deafness 
that we fear it is a wild exaggeration of the facts. But even if 
deafness might be thus largely prevented by a wider diffusion of 
knowledge of diseases of the ear—as if possible certainly ought 
to be done—there is no reason why, in addition thereto, ample 
provision should not be made for the education and training of 
the deaf-mutes who remain. 
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Dr. Peet on the Milan Resolutions.—In the 62d Report of 
of the New York Institution, Dr. Peet, one of the American 
delegates to the Milan Convention, of which he was the vice- 
president for the English language, after describing the Con- 
vention and quoting the resolutions adopted by that body, 
(published in the January number of the Annals, p. 64,) ex- 
presses his own opinion concerning them as follows : 


“The third, fourth, fifth, and seventh of these resolutions 
I cordially approve. The sixth Iam not disposed to dispute 
further than this: that in conversation with the most advanced 
deaf-mutes taught by articulation in schools in Germany, Eng- 
land, and in this country, many of whom I have had the pleasure 
of meeting, I have invariably found that, after the first few 
common-places, the conversation was much more free, rapid, 
and satisfactory when resort was had to writing and the manual 
alphabet than when it was confined to the laborious processes 
of speech and the uncertainties of lip-reading. The fact that 
deaf-mutes should speak at all is to most persons a great won- 
der. That some degree of speech on their part is of value under 
certain circumstances, and especially in communication with 
illiterate hearing persons, is incontestible; but it is equally 
true that lip-reading does not enable them to take part in 
general conversation, to follow a public discourse, nor to rely 
with certainty on what is said to them, unless they have the 
opportunity of verifying it; and for extended conversation 
with hearing persons, in the sense in which that word is un- 
derstood among cultivated people, they must resort to writing. 

“ The eighth resolution is logically strictly in accordance with 
the first and second, and cannot be objected to if these are 
accepted 

“* My objection to the first resolution is, that it does not ex- 
press the gist of the controversy. There is no proper system 
of teaching the deaf the use of language which has its founda- 
tion or framework in signs. They, so far as the principal part 
of the work is concerned, are a mere accessory. As well say 
that, because a wall looks better for being covered with paper, 
the wall itself should be made of paper. Neither has speech, 
itself, anything to do with the education of the deaf in lan- 
guage. If it gave them a mental ear,—if it were anything more 
to them than another class of signs, to be felt and seen, not 
heard, and very indistinct signs at that,—there would be some- 
thing in it. The real question, so far as education is concerned, 
is one of intermediaries. 

“Tf there were no necessity for these, writing would be far 
preferable to either, because it is on written language that, in 
these days of the printing-press, even hearing persons most rely 
for information and for knowledge of the great facts and prin- 
ciples brought to light by research. But, acknowledging the 
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necessity of these, the question recurs, which is the best—the 
manual alpbabet for the assistance of the memory, word-signs 
to recall the meaning of terms, and ideographic signs to serve 
as an ultimate test of comprehension, (not as an instrument of 
instruction in the use of language,) on the one hand; or an im- 
perfect speech on the part of the pupil, requiring years for 
bringing it to anything like perfection, in the use of which the 
pupil has always to make a special effort likely to distract his 
mind from the main point sought, combined with a compara- 
tively obscure set of motions made by the lips of the teacher, 
requiring the most undivided attention on the part of the pupil 
to discern them, on the other. Whether the manual alphabet 
and even signs be used, within the limits I have already laid 
down, or whether speech and lip-reading be used, the true sys- 
tem of teaching the deaf and dumb iis the same, and the schools 
of Italy and the schools of this country must pursue practically 
the same course without regard to either signs or speech, in 
order to teach the pupil to comprehend and to use the language 
of his country. 

“The second resolution is, to my mind, somewhat ambigu- 
ous. In the sense that the use of speech and signs at the same 
moment to express a given idea has an unfavorable effect in the 
development of speech, lip-reading, and precision of thought, it 
would receive my cordial assent, though I should not admit 
the relevancy of the conclusion that the pure oral method 
should always be adopted and that signs should never be. 

“Tf, however, it means that the use of speech and of signs at 
different times by the same teacher or by the same pupil has 
an unfavorable effect upon speech, and therefore signs should 
be avoided by those who would give the preference to the ar- 
ticulation method, I should take issue, not with the conclusion, 
but with the premise. The opinion already expressed in this 
report, that signs, under certain limitations, and especially the 
manual alphabet, form a very useful intermediary in the acqui- 
sition of language, that articulation should not be used as an 
intermediary till it has been exhaustively taught, and that, 
meanwhile, the study of language and of articulation should go 
on separately, each for its own sake, and be combined subse- 
quently, make it impossible for me to give my adherence to the 
assertion contained therein.” 


Church Work.—The “ Eighth Annual Report of the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes” shows that the work of the mission 
continues to be carried on successfully in the United States 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, aided by 
seven other clergymen and nine laymen, some of whom receive 
no salary. The character of this benevolent work, now regu- 
larly and systematically conducted on a comprehensive plan, 
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which is capable of still wider extension as means permit, has 
been made familiar to the readers of the Annals by notices in 
previous years. The report before us-gives interesting details 
of the labors of the past year. We remark especially the pro- 
gress of the work in Philadelphia and neighboring towns in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, under the charge of 
the Rev. H. W. Syle. 

The report of the “Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb” for 1880-81, the work of which is carried on in Lon- 
don by the Rev. 8S. Smith, aided by two other clergymen and 
several lay-missionaries, presents the following summary of its 
religious and other charitable efforts for the year: 


Number of communicants, (West.) average 41; highest No. 57 


“ (East, ) 9; “ 12 
(South-east,)“ 14; 23 
Number of deaf and dumb persons relieved in the year.... 128 
loans granted to............. 37 

provided with work and appren- 

“ . under education who are ineligi- 
ble for the London Asylum.. 20 
“ _presented for confirmation..... 36 

provided with gratuities at 
admitted to the soirées (free)... 320 


The temporal benefits afforded consist chiefly in shea deaf- 
mutes in employment and assisting them pecuniarily in sick- 
ness and distress. Many of them find it exceedingly difficult 
to obtain work; but through the intercession of the chaplains 
and missionaries 115 deaf and dumb persons were placed in 
situations during the past year. “This represents a large 
amount of money put into their pockets in the best possible 
way, without the demoralizing effect attending the giving of 
relief.” In cases where work could not be obtained, pecuniary 
assistance was given. In many instances, during the past se- 
vere winter, skilled workmen—wood-carvers, joiners, tailors, 
masons—as well as laborers with wives and families, were ut- 
terly unable to obtain employment, and in several instances 
their homes would have been broken up and themselves turned 
adrift had it not been for the timely aid of this society. 
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London Christian Homes.—The London School Board, as 
is known to the readers of the Annals, has established in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis several day-schools for young 
deaf-mute children, which are under the direction of the Rev. 
Wm. Stainer. In order to make these schools available for 
children who do not reside near the schools, Mr. Stainer, aided 
by benevolent friends, has opened at two or three points near 
the schools “ Ladies’ Christian Homes,” where the children are 
brought together and provided with board and lodgings from 
Monday until Friday, returning to their homes for Saturday 
and Sunday. Each home has accommodations for forty chil- 
dren, and they are received as young as four years of age. 
Their parents pay the cost of their food. Besides the weekly 
boarders, there are some children who, having no homes of their 
own, are placed in these establishments as permanent boarders 
by boards of guardians, the Royal Association in aid of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and benevolent individuals. The advantage of 
the homes is not only that children living at a distance are 
brought near to the schools, but also that out of school hours 
they are surrounded with educational and moral influences, 
while still maintaining their family relations and home ties by 
weekly visits. If the association devoted to this purpose had 
more money at its disposal, other similar homes would be 
opened, and the good they are able to accomplish much in- 
creased. 


English Conferences.—A ‘Conference of the Governing 
Bodies of Institutions for the Deaf in Great Britain,” to con- 
sider the resolutions of the Milan Convention, with a view to 
such action in Great Britain as might be deemed advisable, was 
held at the rooms of the Medical Society of London on the 17th 
and 18th of March last. General Cotton, R. E., C.S.1., chair- 
man of the committee of the Training College at Ealing, was 
appointed chairman, and Mr. Adam Fox, of Manchester, vice- 
chairman. Dr. Buxton, of London, and Mr. Haller, of Hull, 
were elected joint secretaries. Some of the Milan resolutions 
were passed in their precise form; some were modified to meet 
local circumstances ; and those which were of a technical char- 
acter were relegated to the conference of head-masters and other 
workers which met in June. Miss Hull, Mr. Ackers, and Dr. 
Buxton, who had taken an active part in the Milan Convention, 
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were present on this occasion. The following additional reso- 
lution, proposed by Miss Hull, was adopted : 

“In the teaching of the deaf, as of hearing children, the Con- 
ference earnestly recommends to the governing bodies of insti- 
tutions for the deaf that a certificate from a training college be 
required of every applicant for the position of teacher.” 

Representatives were present from the Lancaster, Manches- 
ter, Glasgow, and other important institutions. A deputation 
was appointed by the Conference to draw up and present a 
memorial to the government. This interview took place on the 
28th of April. 

A “Conference of Head-Masters of Institutions and other 
workers among the Deaf and Dumb” was held in London the 
22d, 23d, and 24th of June. William Woodall, Esq., M. P., 
presided. The following papers were read and discussed : 

“The German, or Pure Oral System—its growth since 1867,” 
by Mr. B. St. John Ackers, of Prinknash Park, Painswick. 

“Lip-Reading and Language,” by the Rev. T. Arnold, of 
Northampton. 

“The Milan Congress and the Future of the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb,” by Mr. Richard Elliott, of London. 

‘* A Dispassionate View of the Two Methods as Practicable 
in the Existing Large Institutions,” by Mr. James Howard, of 
Doncaster. 

“The Want of Trained Teachers” and “Some Stumbling- 
Blocks Removed,” by Miss 8. E. Hull, of London. 

“The Teaching of Language” and “ The Duty of the Hour,” 
by Mr. J. 8. Hutton, of Belfast. 

“The Training of Teachers,” by Mr. A. Kinsey, of Ealing. 

“My Experience in the School-Room,” by Mr. A. Schonthiel. 
of London. 

“ Suggestions for overcoming the Difficulties of applying the 
Pure Oral System to Deaf Children attending School-Board 
Centres of Instruction,” by the Rev. W. Stainer, of London. 

We are informed that the proceedings of these conferences 
are to be published. 

Deaf-Mute Conventions.—The First Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania Deaf-Mutes was held Aug. 24-27, 1881, at Harrisburg. 
The Rev. H. W. Syle was elected president, and Mr. J. M. 
Koehler secretary. An oration was delivered by Mr. John 
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Carlin, and addresses by the Rev. Drs. Gallaudet and Clere, 
Governor Hoyt, ex-Governor Curtin, Mayor Herman, and others. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing sympathy with President 
Garfield, deprecating the provision of the.State “tramp-law ” 
which exempts deaf-mutes from the penalties of the law, urging 
the establishment of high classes in the existing institutions 
and the creation of an additional State institution, and declaring 
confidence in, and appreciation of, the religious and charitable 
work carried on under the direction of Dr. Gallaudet, Mr. Syle, 
and others. ‘ 

The Ninth Biennial Reunion of the “ Empire State Deaf-Mute 
Association ” was held at Utica, N. Y., on the 31st of August and 
the Ist of September. Mr. H.C. Rider was re-elected president, 
and Mr. E. A. Hodgson secretary. An oration was delivered 
by Mr. J. H. Eddy, and addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. 
Thos. Gallaudet and Irenzeus Prime, the Rev. Job Turner, 
Messrs. T. F. Fox, W. M. Chamberlain, and others. 

The Bartlett Memorial Association met at. Norwich, Conn., 
August 27-29. Religious and other interesting exercises were 
held, Mr. G. O. Fay, of the Hartford Institution, preaching, 
acting as interpreter, and otherwise adding to the pleasure and 
profit of the occasion. 

The Convention of the “Granite State Deaf-Mute Mission ” 
was held at Hooksel, N. H., August 20 and 21. The Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet, Mr. Job Turner, ex-Governor Head, and others, made 
addresses. 

The proceedings of all these conventions were highly credit- 
able to those who took part in them. 

The Hektograph.—Mr. Hammond, principal of the Arkansas 
Institute, referring to the hektograph mentioned by Professor 
Storrs in the April number of the Annals, (page 83,) says in 
a letter to the editor: 

“The hektograph which he speaks of being sometimes sold 
for a rather high price, I send you herewith my formula, think- 
ing that some persons may desire to make their own: 

“Fine glue $ pound, dissolved in 1 pint of soft water over a 
slow fire. Add 2 pounds glycerine with 3 drachms carbolic acid. 
Stir all a few moments; skim impurities, and pour into a 
shallow pan. Let it harden before using, which it will do in 
twenty-four hours. This makes a large one—12 x 20 inches, and 
% of an inch deep.” 
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